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INSURANCE. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
INSURAN CE COMPAN Y, 


OFFICES— NO. 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $150,000 
Assets, - - $280,000 


DIRECTORS : 
William Winslow, T. J, Coleman, 


+ Pew eweeersenseneceee 

















Ebeneser Hill, 


Stephen W.Jones, William Moir, Henry Du Bo's, 
Richard Kelly, D. 8. Jarvis, J. M. Chapman, 
Gilbert Oakley, Israel Minor, Andrew Ward, 

isaac Hendrix, Warren B. -age, Peter A. Welch, 


John J. Searing. 


WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JOHN J. SEARING Vice-Presid't. 
JACOB DU BOIS Secretary. 


G.G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--604 BROADWAY, N, Y., 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


AND ALL OTHER FURS, 


In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


Fur Trimmings 


In very large assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











NEW YORK BANKERS, — 
Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
slso C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls col- 
lected, and other Banking busi t cted 














BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 


CHICAGU HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 





(Corner of Finch Lane), Tt be 

HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; _ oom 
(1s. 159 6160 Fortesbein Court B 

| Nos. ‘ot ° 

BRANCH | yo 25 Ludgate Hil; sguivepuiiamaaes 


OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
[a= 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscriseod Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paww-up CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 6 


Reservep Funp ------- £170 000 0 6 


Directors 


Joun Jones, E-q., Chairman. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manca Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Ksq. WititaM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyrp, Exq. JonaTHan TuorP, Esq. 
Wa. McArruvea, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. }Grorex Young, Esq. 
Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atraep Geonor Kennepr. 


Secrdary—C. J. Wort. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 

redconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 

The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
tates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 





ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. amd every de=- 
oe ot general Banking Business 





Wholesale and Retail. 


nsacted. 
The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
drecsese the transaction of any of its customers. 

' 


NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassag Streets, NEW VORK, 
‘s8UuR 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSPERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & YANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHITERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. ILATCH, NATH'L WT. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Membr Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Golit over the counter, in lots (to suit customers, at 
the market price tor the moment, 


Libera! Arrangem-nts modo with Banks and 
Bankers. 


Sysstel Aunpmsinn pull t0 Orton ter Ravertnent 
ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRUULA’ NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
ON 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 








Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 


bangeon PARIS. 


Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 


Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


“AUG. 4. BROWN & SON, 


Bankers, 


59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. |..:: 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET N. Y. 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiae- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 

any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
tHIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND PRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA L «ND 
IRELAND. 


MORTGAGE BONDS. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—-$20— 


Will bay a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exutprison Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premiom Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1674. 

83rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for :nterest. 

Capital Premiam, $100,000. — 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNOA CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 








“Just Published $ 


Piano at Home. 


A large collection of the best 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fitted tor ‘* Home” Musical entertain« 


ment than this. Beginners can play the easur duets. 
Advanced players and teachers need not to be told that 
practice with four hands is the very best to acquire 
“time’’ and “certainty.” Pisetice in the “Piano at 
Home” 1s nothing but a continual pleasure. 


250 pages, ull sheet music size. In boards, $2.50 5 
cloth, $3.00 ; full gilt, $4.00. 


For Cnores: THE LEAD!IR. Price, $1.58 
For sinoine Scuoors; THE SONG MONARCH, 75 cts, 








THE EMERSON METHOD, 


For REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. Euenson and W.S. Bb, Marniws, 
Fasy and progressive lessons, scales, studics, volun« 
s, interludes, quartets, songs, tnd other eces in 
rofusion. All well arranged by skilful hands. Price, 


2.50. 


For Cuorns: PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK, 1.50, 
For Quarter CHorrs: THOMAS’ QUARTETS, $2.50, 





Specimen copies sent post-paid, for retail prise, 
OLIVER DITSON & UO., CHAS. Hi. DITSON & 00, 
F Boston, 711 Broadway, N, ¥, 





Rees 
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THE ALBION. 








Scribner's Monthly, | 


“The Great National Magazine | 


enters upon a uew year (its ninth volume) — the am +! 
vember num! er, with broader plans and larger 

than ever before, and with the ambition it nae main 
tained trom the tirst, to demonstrate itself to be the— 
br ghtest, the s'rongest, the most beautiful and i in every 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN TH 
During the year it will pre ent such marvels of illust: 
tive engraving as no popular magazme has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 


| 


the choice and chosen literary men and women of | 


Americ'. 
bea NE W SERIAL NO 
“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 
pens on 


AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY, "| 


including descriptive papers on American cities, will o 

in January with « narrative of WES|ERN DISCOVE Y | 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powet, whose dercent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits of 
Western travel. This series wiil rivai *“ THE GREAT 
SOUTLLL”’ papers in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
whil.t possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another illustiated series : 


“A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 


51x articles recounting the experience of a well-known | 


American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, K. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 

A series of papers of great interest om 


French Literature and Paris Life, | Zins pairs 


by ALBERT RHODES, 
Artists. will appear durmg the yea 
“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 
r “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Jutxs 
“S-nyxe's latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- 
wvns. Astory, by SAXE HOLM, 


“MY TOURMALINE,” 


begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stomes by leading American and Eng.ish Story 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this re-ard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretotore, 
ablest pens in both Europe ‘and Amcrica. 
BUCLETY, which has grown in favor and in Wn 
from the first, wiil be mado more atteactive, useful an 
valuable in its intluence on the soctal lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 
this department. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
English and the American p:ess, is “‘ The Best of all the 
Monthtes.”” 

The Light Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
Illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
‘Lhey coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hiundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Sepa ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wish nearly Two Thousand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subsenptions. No other op ity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivalei Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions be ng so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 
We offer the eight vols., bound in clo‘h, sent to any 
address inthe United States (charges paid), with one 
eac’s subscription, for #20; the same qehacge not paid), 
16. The eight vols., in extra livrary style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 
The Postage on all New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Suly scription Piveof Scribner’s Monthly is 
$ia year. Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SC ,ZRIBN ER & Co 
654 Broadway, New York. 


a pA the | 
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WATERS? COs ‘CER’TO PARLOR ORGANS 
ae the Most beautiful x. 
“ei = as in sre 








cate the 


lle euliarly voi 
; £0CECr which is 


ya i. , 
ORGANS, 
CASES. a4 
made, «al combine PURITY of VOICING 
= nich e grone volume of tone. Suitable for 
ARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL, 
WATERS’ Now Scale PIANOS 
we gre ¢ powes aua nging tone, 
tA a modern improvements, and are the 
RESET PLANOS MADE. These O Ms and 
Pianosc «warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
rnd Bal ane ein em Ea pay- 
i Sart ments taken 
EN’ NTEDiveve 
eo and Gunade. A libera 
» Ministers,Churches, Schools , Lodges, 
D CATALOGUES MAILED, 
3567. 











LUSTRA 
HOE. LCE WATERS & SON 
(481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 

















Among tbe attractive features of the year will | 
ov 





with stustentions by French t--4 a 16 Bond Street, Kew York. 


« W. ‘A Batehelor’s 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 


| ship, for any port of America. 


INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J. HY W. LEGGE, 


ra- | Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 


has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
» and PAKIS Fasntons. 

, Letters to be addressed, 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald! 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
|as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 

he are so perfect they cannot be de- 
de only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig) 








~ HAIR DYE. 


| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and periect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold - all druggists. 





Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, beaut; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
gy} without greasing them. ld at the fac- 
, No, 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 


= ‘for them. 














THE REMINGTON WORKS, 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


‘AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicuest Onver or *‘ MEDAL” 
THE TION. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highe 
Prize. 


AWARDED aT 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Testep and secures 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock sritcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Noisenrss and Rarip —bes 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvrasie— Runs for Years without Kepiirs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length cf} 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can x 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Czm 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Fred, whict 
insures uniform length of sliich at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 








| 


| ies, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 


|N. ¥. New York Office NO. f MADISON SQUARI 


bar and prevents injury to thread. 
8.—Constavction most careful and Fintsuep, It is 
manufactured by the mos skillful and expertenced mechan= 


(Kvurre’s Buriprxo), 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


PICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


fween Willswiuad Nasesn Btreets, NEW YORK. 


\E Sent home and laid free of charge. gr} 


HMarrison’s |* 


EDUCATION. 


CRARLIEX INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET; 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding ani 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent ee for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


ire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 


PROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 














COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square {South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER l4th, 1874 


Ten Students entered ay from this Institute in 


| June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 


Mathematics, 
taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departmerts 

= Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


-| Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bcarding School for Girls at York, Pa, 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 11th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


RavEasnens : ; Bishops ST! STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
_ Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN., 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N.Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health |} 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music Forria@n Lanauages AnD Drawing FORM 
EXTRA ‘ HAFROES 
For further information apply to the Mormer Supxnior, 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUN'Y, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 














respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 


Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut OillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
‘healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 


address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


Tho course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
sughly Organized Military Departmens 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
“ymnasium &e. 


Wi tll re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 











SING SING, N Y, 


MOUNT WASHINGTON) 


and all English ranches thoroughly 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every | premi 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaDway, wv. VW. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Jarl, 














es Pr 
1873...0e0eeeseeee 
an.i, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, imclusive.... 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Com 
except on 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as above. wsouscucentesszacooonenones $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c. 
during the same Period... -4808,319 43 
Keturn jums....$41,4 
THE COMPANY HAS cad seu ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.....cssecseseseeee’ 
Jnited States and other stocks...440, 395 3 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest244,159 00 


$837 170 17 
any has issued no Policies, 
argo and Freight for the 








$749.993 11 

remium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 95 


estimated at.... ... 






seeceeees $1,001,220 08 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their eonbeemnaatinen, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of Febru 

FIFTY PER R CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE I88UE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be = at the time of 
oayment ane cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

4 divi in Scrip of THIRG(Y-Fiv™ PER 
CEN tos ;dslazen on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 3lst, —S which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 


Total Assets.... seee-es 


By order of 5 
TRUSTEES: 
JOEN 5 yee, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B. FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G .D. i ‘GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
a. C. RICHARDS, JOHN R WA 
A. S. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO. W. MORRI 
_— ‘ yoy 8. C. Ay: MAYD, 
THOS. B MERRICK, 


LEX. RLE, 
W. M. RICHALDS, 
Hi. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 

<GEMAN 


GEORGE A. MEYE 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


WM. HE AN, EORGE W. SMITH, 
‘AMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. BRUCE. JOHN H. CLA 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dx FOREST 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
(INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHHL TREET,\V. ¥, 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitied 
in conformity with ‘ne pro /uions of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding Slat, 1872. $323 3e7 63 
ums received during year 1873........1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums.. os eeccceeccese$l,7 3,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
Ist to December 3ist, 1873..... woes. $1,497,054 98 
Paid during the —_ =: 
Losses, Expense, 
Re Tasurance and neees.. $1,276,819 88 
Return of tremiums........... 74,336 02 
Poid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on = tock ... $5,925 77 


the Asve.s of the Company on the Sist De 
vember, 1873, were as follows : 






Cosh in Dank®.coc....ceccsccccsccscecsss-0ee 44,118 OL 
Unite! States, state and 
Loans on Stocks.... . cecee se 295,414 00 
Interest on Investmearts due eee 4,29 £0 
Prcminm Notes and Premiums in course o 
COLLECTION 02 seecvoecccsercccvescvecssess 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 00 
$1.018,054 44 


Rssoven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5 
PE& CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 


>| Ec bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES }REFLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
3AMUCE!. WILLETS, AARON L, RBiD. 


s0BERT L, TAYLOB, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 


\ILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, vO8K?H SLAGG. 
SLLWOUD WALTER, FDWARD MEKRITT, 
1, COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
COWNSEND SCUNDER, 1. EDG. N, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
SRYCE GRAY, S. WILLIAMS, 
¥. L. McOREADY, CHAKLES DIMO 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
TAROLD DOLLNER, AMES DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
Presideut. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMNERY, Tr., 
ice=. ident. 
ALANSON W. HEGAMAN, 
Seconu \ ice-P resident. 
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(From All The Year Round.) 
Nocturne. 


An Ecuo or CHopin. 


‘“When we ask to explain our musical emotions, we look 
about for images calculated to excite similar emotions, and 
strive to convey through these images to others the effect pro- 
duced by music on ourselves.”—Haweis’ ‘* Music and Morals.” 

Wind, and the sound of a sea 
Heard in the night from afar, 

Spending itself on an unknown shore, 

Feeling its way o’er an anseen floor, 
Lighted by moon nor atar; 

Telling a tale to the list’ning ear 

Of wounds and woes that the rolling year 
Hath brought to the human heart. 

Telling of passion and innermost pain. 

Sinking and swooning, and growing again. 
As the wind and the waves take part; 

Lifting a voice to the voiceless skies, 

Tender entreaties that faint for replies, 

Pauses of sorrow that pass into sighs 
Born of a secret despair; 

Fluttering back on the clear tide of tone, 

Gathering in force till the melody’s grown 

Strong to interpret the accents tnknown 
Haunting the dark fields of air; 

Speaking the longings of life, the full soul's 

Hidden desires in music that rolls, 
Wave-like, in search of a shore; 

Eddies ot harmony, floating around, 

Widen in circles of lessening sound, 

Die in the dist: , till sil is found 
And earth redemands us once more, 


The Good Old Times 
MERRIE _ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Avutuor or “ Rookwoop,” “Wat Ty.er, or Noses 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 
(Continued trom our last.) 
OF THE ARRANGEMENT MADE BY THE ADMIRAL WITH 
THE MASTER OF THE MINT AT BRISTOL. 

In a scheme so gigantic as that on which he was 
engaged, the possession of large supplies of money 
was indispensable, but how were these to be promptly 
obtained? At last he hit upon an expedient which 
he put in practice without hesitation. Havirig re- 
ceived private information from one of the officers 
that Sir William Sharington, master of the mint at 
Bristol, had been guilty of certain fraudulent practi- 
ces, he judged him to be a man fit tor his purpose, 
and accordingly dispatched Ugo Harrington to him 
with a letter, ordering him to come up to London at 
once. Sharington complied, and returning with the 
messenger, immediately waited on Seymour. 

He was received very coldly, the admiral’s object 
being to work upon his fears. Motioning him to take 
a seat, Seymour forbore to address him till they were 
alone. 

Sir William Sharington was a man of middle age, 
tall, well-proportioned, sallow complexioned, bald, 
with a black beard slightly tinged with gray. His 
eyes were dark and quick, and though his features 
were good, there was something equivocal in his look. 
He was plainly but handsomely attired in a murrey- 
colored velvet doublet, over which he wore a gown of 
the same color, lined and faced with sable. Eyeing 
the admiral keenly, he perceived that mischief was in- 
tended him. 

“ Sir William Sharington,” said Seymour, in a stern 
tone, and with a severe look, “ your malpractices have 
been revealed to me by yourassay-master. You have 
alloyed the gold and silver intrusted to you. At- 
tempt not to deny your guilt, orI will have you 
taken to the Tower, where the torture will soon wring 
a full confession from you. 

“Have mercy upon me!’ cried Sharington, in ex- 
tremity of terror. “I will repair the wrong I have 
done—I will give up all my possessions. Do not let 
me be put to the torture.” 

Seymour shook his head sternly. 

“ All thy possessions will be confiscated by the 
crown,” he said, “and thou thyself will be hanged.” 

“Pity me! pity me!” cried Sharington, falling 
upon his knees before him. “Take all I have and let 
me go.” 

aving sufficiently terrified him for his purpose, the 
admiral said : 

“Thou seest that thy life is in myjpower. What 
wilt thou do if I save thee ?” 

“T will do whatever your highness commands,” re- 
plied Sharington, beginning to tenate more freely. 








of affairs all will be well,” 


pounds. Canst thou procure it for me ?” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” exclaimed Sharington, 
in despair. “ Your highness is too hard upon me. 1 
have not the half, nor the third of that sum. 
less content you ?” 

“Ttell thee I must have ten thousand,” rejoined 
the admiral. “ Nay, before I have done with thee I 
must have forty thousand.” 

“Better send me to the Tower at once,” groaned 
Sharington. ‘Tis impossible for me to comply with 
your highness’ conditions.” 

“Hark ye, Sharington,” cried the admiral altering 
histone. “I will trifle with you no longer. It is 
true that your life is in my power, but I do not mean 
to harm you. Let us understand each other.” 

“T am all anxiety to learn your highness’ wishes,” 
said Sharington, —— 

“ You are master of the mint at Bristol. The whole 
of the officers are under your control. The pix is in 
your keeping, and you have charge of all the gold and 
silver in bullion.” 

* All this is true, your highness.” 

“Tis plain you are not overburdened by any foolish 
scruples, therefore what I have to propose will not 
shock you. You have already alloyed the gold for 
your own benefit—you must continue to alloy it for 
mine. Nay, you must do more. You must clip all 
the gold and silver pieces, the rials, angels, rose- 
nobles and marks that fall’into your hands. More- 
over you must coin base money.” 

* All this I would willingly do to pleasure your lord- 
ship. But such practices, if long continued, would 
be sure to be discovered by the moneyers, melters and 
blanchers.” 


“ Your present officers must be dismissed, and others 
more tractable found. I will silence the assay-master 
who has dared to denounce you. He shall pass a few 
months at the Fleet.” 

“Nay,if [have your highness’ support, and I can 
find cunning artificers to aid me, I doubt not but it 
may be done, and that I may be able to provide you 
with the large sum you mention. Forty thousand, | 
think your highness said.” 

“Forty or fifty thousand, Sir William. You will 
employ your time badly if you make not as much for 
yourself.” 

“T will do the best I can, your highness, but there 
will be heavy fees to the moneyers and melters, and 
such as sweat and pare the coin. They will not do 
the work for nothing.” 

“Tt cannot be expected. 


But you may proceed 
without fear, Sir William. 


Ere another year is over 


our heads, the government of this realm will be in 
my hands, and I wi'l take good care that you are not 


molested.” 


“Ah! if your highness should be once at the head 
cried Sharington. ‘ Mean- 
time, you will not perhaps object to give me an order.” 
“ An order for what?” 
“For the money you require. 
being called in question hereafter.” 
- Sen are a cunning knave,” cried the admiral. 
“ Well, you shall have the order.” 
And he wrote it out and gave it him. 
“| shall preserve this carefully,” said Sharington, 
securing it in his doublet. 
“Return to Bristol,” pursued Seymour, “and com- 
mence operations forthwith. Within a week I shall 
expect ten thousand pounds.” 
“I hope to be able to satisfy your highness, but if 
any unforeseen difficulties should arise is 
“JT will have no excuses, If you are not punctual, | 
will enforce payment in a manner that may not be 
agreeable to you. I have a long arm, and can easily 
reach those who displease me. The next time you are 
sent for it will not be talk matters over thus.” 
Sharington made no reply, but bowing respectfully 
to the admiral, withdrew. 
“T have found a useful instrument in that man,” 
thought Seymour, as he was left alone, “but I must 
keep a wary eye on him, he looks treacherous.” 
Shortly afterward, Ugo Harrington entered the 
cabinet. 
“How now ?” demanded the admiral. 
wrecks seized ?” 
“No your highness; but Captain Hornbeak, whom 
you liberated, has arrived at Gravesend with a large 
booty, and requires an order to land it.” 
“Well let him have the order,” replied the admiral. 
“ Assign him his portion of the spoil, and see that the 
remainder be safely bestowed. As soon as his pinnace 
is fitted out again, he must sail for the Scilly Isles.” 
“Your highness has then got possession of those 
long-coveted islands ?” 


It will prevent my 





“Any more 











“Tam about to take possession of them,” replied 
Seymour, with asmile. “I have already dispatched 
asmall fleet’ of pirate vessels thither under the com- 
mand of Captain Blades, and as the bulk of the navy 
is now employed off the coast of Scotland, they are not 
likely to meet with interruption. I mean to make the 
Scilly Isles a depository for stores and arms.” 


1 “No safer place could be found,” replied Ugo, “and 


“Well then, I have occasion for ten thousand 


Will not | 


as your highness once observed, those Isles may 
prove a refuge to you in case of need.” 

“such a necessity, I trust, will not arise,” replied 
the admiral, “ I ought to go down to Holt to see that 
the castle is kept constantly provisioned; but I must 
trust to my deputy governor, for I like not to be ab- 
sent from London at this juncture.” 

A sudden interruption was here offered to their con- 
versation by the discharge of ordnance, evidently 
proceeding from the Tower. Immediately afterward 
the guns of the palace responded, the bells of all the 
churches began to peal merrily, while shouts and ex- 
clamations were heard. 

“ Those sounds denote that a victory has been won 
by our army in Scotland,” cried the admiral, “ An 
engagement, I know, was imminent. Hie thee forth, 
Ugo, and let me know what has happened.” 

The esquire obeyed; and during his absence the 
ringing of bells and shouting continued, increasing 
Seymour’s impatience to learn the news, After a 
while, Urgo returned, with looks plainly indicating 
that he had most important intelligence to com- 
municate. 

“ A great victory has been gained by the lord pro- 
tector,” he said, *‘ over the Scots on the field of Pin- 
key, near Musselburgh. The Scottish army is totally 
routed, about fourteen thousand of them being slain, 
and fifteen hundred made priscners, among heen is 
the Earl of Huntly, with many gentlemen. The pro- 
tector is master of Edinburgh, except the castle,which 
must speedily surrender.” 

“My ses at star is in the ascendant,” observed 
the admiral, moodily. 

“The news runs that his highness will return at once 
to London, and leave the command of the army to the 
Earl of Warwick,” pursued Ugo. 

“ What brings him back so suddenly, I marvel ?” 
said the admiral. 

‘Possibly he may have received some intimation 
of your lordship’s proceedings, and may deem his 
presence necessary to check them,” said Ugo. 

“It may be so,” rejoined Seymour, thoughtfully. 
“ At any rate, the enterprise must be deferred to a 
more propitious opportunity. "I'will not be the mo- 
ment to cope with him when he comes back covered 
with glory ” 

“Had he been defeated, your highness’ chance 
would undoubtedly have been greater,” observed 
Ugo. “The whole realm will ring with his triumphs 
for some time to come, and his name will be upper- 
most in all men’s minds. The lord mayor and citizens 
will, no doubt, give him a splendid reception. Your 
lordship is discreet to bide your time.” 

“When his popularity wanes, the blow shall be 

struck,” said the vara f “But L must to the palace, 
and offer my congratulations to the king on the glori- 
ous victory of Pinkey.” 
Ashe went forth, he found the whole populace 
astir, and making extravagant demonstrations of de- 
light. His brother’s name was on every man’s lips. 
Somerset’s reputation had risen to such an immeas- 
ureable height as to render any immediate attempt 
against him futile. 


CHAPTER I. 
SUDLEY CASTLE. 

About a year must now be allowed to elapse with 
very brief mention of what occurred during that in- 
terval. The brilliant victory gained over the Scots at 
Pinkey, alluded to in the previous chapter, consoli- 
dated the lord protector’s power, and his popularity 
rose to such a height as to defy all opposition. 
During the twelve months to which we refer, con- 
siderable progress had been made with the reforma- 
tion, and strong coercive measures put in force against 
the Romanists. Great opposition was made to these 
changes by Bishops Gardiner, Bonner and Tunstal, 
and the Princess Mary declared herself strenuously 
against them, but Cranmer proceeded zealously in his 
task, being aided by Doctor Ridley, who was now 
made Bishop of Rochester, and by Dr. Hugh Latimer, 
who had resigned the bishopric of Worcester during 
the late reign because he would not sign the obnox- 
ious statute of the six articles, but who had lately 
been called from his retirement. 

A general visitation of the churches throughout Eng- 
land was commanded by theking. A book of homilies 
was compiled and placed in the hands of every minis- 
ter. The paraphrase of the New Testament by Erasmus 
was translated and appointed for use. All images, 
sttaues and ornaments profaned by  supersti- 
tious rites were ordered to be removed; the Holy 
Scriptures were enjoined to be read only in English; 
and efforts were made to render the lives of the clergy 
more exemplary. The terrible statute of the six ar- 
ticles, passed by the late king, was repealed. Many 
old superstitions were abolished. An order of the 
council was procured by Cranmer against the carry- 
ing of candles on Candlemas day, of ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, and palms on Palm Sunday. The whole 
church service was appvinted to be inthe vulgar 














tongue, and the Liturgy was compiled. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, a good deal of discontent prevailed 
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throughout the country, and insurrections were! “ You will find the plan efficacious,” said the admiral; | bitious husband, Queen Catherine Parr passed a life of 
threatened in several counties. and so well do I think of it that I intend to pursue it| great seclusion, and Sudley Castle offering her a retrea 
Bonner and ‘Tunstal found it necessary to conform; | myself.” Other hints were given, which Dorset prom-|even more to her taste than the manor-house at Chelsea, 
but Gardiner, who was made of more stubborn mate-|ised to turn to account. As usual he was in want of|she withdrew thither altogether. Removed from the 
rial, resisted, and was first of all ir.prisoned in the| money, and before taking leave of the admiral, bad in-| great world in which she had once occupied so exalted 
Fleet, and subsequently in the Tower. After a long|creased his debt to him by another five hundred|a position, she gave herself up cntirely to quiet pur- 
confinement, however, he was liberated, but threat | pounds. suits, to reading, and to the exercises of devotion; and if 
ened with the deprivation of his bishopric if he con- Pursuing the plan he had recommended to Dorset, |she was not perfectly happy, at least she was tranquil. 
tinued contumacious. Two other recusant prelates | Seymour spent a portion of his time at Sudley Cast'e, in| It must not however be imagined that she led a solitary 
were sent to the Tower—Heath, Bishop of Worcester, | Gloucestershire, where be kept up a princely establish-|life. Parsimony formed no part of the admiral’s failings. 
and Day, Bishop of Chichester. ment, and by his hearty and engaging manner, won the|Though paying his consort little personal attention, he 
During this time,as may he supposed,the pious young | good opinion of all the yeomen and franklins in the|abridged none of her rights, but treated her in every re- 
king had devoted humself sedulously co the work of| neighborhood. spect like a queen, kept up a household on a perfectly 
religious reform, and leaving secular matters altogeth-| Situated about » mile from Wincheombe, amid the|regal scale, had a number of gentlemen to attend upon 
er to his uncle, the lord protector, passed his time} beautiful hills of Gloucestershire, this magnificent castle |her, with pages, ushers, marshals, grooms and other ser- 
chiefly in conferences with Cranmer, in listening to the| was crected by Lord Boteler, who subsequently assumed |vitors. She had also her chaplain. Her chief compan- 
homilies of Ridley and Latimer, and other zealous) the title of Sualey, in the reign of Henry VI, on the site |ions were the Lady Jane Grey, for whom she entertain- 
P rotestant divines, and in devising means to free his |of a still more ancient edifice, constructed by Radulphus,|ed an almost maternal attachment, and Lady Tyrwhyt. 
dominions utterly from the errors of Popery, and the | Earl of Hereford, at the time of the conquest. “ The|The latter had been her attendant during the lifetime 


establishment of pure doctrines in their stead. 




















































tality, much goo 


to the dauphin, Francois de Valois. 


free to make his own choice of a consort. 
And here we may mention that his attachment t 


was he so happy as in her society. He frequentl 
consulted her on measures of religious reform, and a 


ways found her counsel wise and good, The marke 
reference exhibited by his royal nephew for the Lad 


tector; and though 


contracted to the Lady Jane Grey. 
never occurred. 


Not for a moment durin 


manner possessed himself of large sums. 


torted money on various pretenses. 


royal presence. Already, as we have seen, he had 


tlemen of good family for his squires. By ever 


jealous of his power. 
try that he sought to extend his influence. 


his hands, le appointed stewards to them who were i 
his interest, and whose business it was to strengthe 
his party. 


extended. 


the discontented nobles to retire to their country res 
gency. The manner of this proceeding will 


latter for Bradgate in Leicestershire. 
pared. Ilave you many friends about you?” 


means, who are content to serve me,” replied Dorset. 


they will aid you best. 


spare no efforts to win them over. 
them. Go to their houses. 


venison pasty, a cold capon, or such matters, and si 


me, marquis ?” 


plotter,” 


Edward had now been nearly two years upon the 
throne, and during that space, through his instrumen- 
had been accomplished. Though 
the war with Scotland was still carried on in a desul- 
tory manner, the great bone of contention had been 
withdrawn, by the removal of the young Queen of 
Scots to France,where she was subsequently betrothed 
This latter cir- 
cumstance was satisfactory to Edward, as it left him 


the Lady Jane Grey continued undiminished. Never 


ane could not escape the penetration of the lord pro- 
he had been formerly ad 
verse to the possibility of such an alliance, he now 
seemed to view it with more favor, and it began to be 
whispered that ere long the young king would be 
But this event 


the twelve months to|crease its strength. 
which we have averted had the admiral abandoned his | ments, all of which were furnished with the gorgeous 
secret designs, though forced to defer their execution. 
All his plans were systematically carried on. Through 
the agency of Sharington and of the pirates whom he | dows of the lovely fane, as mentioned by Leland, being 
employed, he hesitated not to defrand the Govern- 

ment to an immense extent, and in this unscrupulous 
He turned 
his office to the same account; took bribes, and ex-| which, up to the time of Henzy VIII, bad boasted a mi- 
All wrecks that|tred abbey. 
fell into his hands helped to enrich his own coffers. 
Though complaints for these wrongs were frequently 
made, snch were his craft and audacity that re- 
dress could never be obtained. Several of the gentle-| chanting prospects. 
men and grooms of the privy chamber were in his 
pay, and regularly reported to him what passed in the|noblest specimens of a castellated mansion to be met 


By these and like means were the ramifi- 


cations of the gigantic conspiracy he was hatching|ed with truly baronial splendor, the admiral passed a 

Ife could now tairly estimate his adher-| certain portion of his time—not inactively, as we have 
euts at ten thousand men, but in the event of a rising | shown. 
he felt sure he should be able to muster double or 
treble that number. With this design,he counselled all 


dences, and there strengthen themselves as much as| Holt Castle in Denbighshire. 
possible, holding themselves in readinese for any emer- 


“Make yourself strong, marquis, make yourself 
strong,” he said. “There is no saying what may hap- 
pen. If a rising should take place, you will be pre- 


“I have many retainers, gentlemen of no great 


“Trust not too much to them,” rejoined the admiral, 
“but secure, if you can, the yeomen and the franklins—| for a long siege, planted ordnance on its walls, and con- 


Find out the ringleaders and| verted it into a complete depository for warlike stores. 
those who have most influence with the community, and 


Be familiar with 
0 ; Flatter their wives and 
daughters. ‘lake with you a flask or two of wine, a| satisfy himself thatall was going on according to his or- 


down with him. In this manner you will win their 
hearts, aud have them at your commandment, D’ye note | describe it further, and we will therefore return to the 


Lord Sudley who builded the castle,” says old Leland, 
“ was a famous man of war in King Henry V and VIth’s 
days, and was an admiral, as I have heard, on sea; 
whereupon it was ‘supposed, and spoken, that it was 
partly builded ez spoliis Gallorum; and some speak of a 
tower init called Portmare’s Tower; that it should be 
made ofa ransom of his. One thing was to be noted in 
this castle, that part of the windows of it were glazed 
with beryls. King Edward IV bore no good will to the 
Lord Sudley, as a man suspected to be in heart devoted 
to King Henry V1. whereupon by complaints he was at- 
©\tached, and going up to London, he looked from the hill 
to Sudley, and said, ‘Castle of Sudley, thou art the 
f traitor, not 1!’ Afterward he made an honest declara- 
-| tion, and sold his castle to King Edward LV.” 

d| his splendid structure, described by another quaint 
Y/old writer, Fuiler, as, “of subjects’ castles the most 
handsome habitation, and of subjects’ habitations the 
strongest castle,” continued in the possession of the 
Crown till the accession of Edward VI. when it was be- 
stowed, as we have secn, upon Lord Seymour. Large 
sums were expended by the admiral upon its enlarge- 
ment and improvement, and, while heightening its 
beauty, he contrived, at the same time, materially to in- 
It contained many noble apart- 


taste characteristic of its possesssor. The chapel at- 
tached to the castle was exquisitely beautiful; the win- 


filled with beryls. 
Sudley Castle, as we have just stated, was within a 
mile of the ancient and picturesque town of Winchcombe, 


Its domains were watered by the little 
river Isborne. Surrounded by lovely hills, and embo- 
somed in stately groves, from the midst of which sprang 
its lofty towers, the princely edifice commanded en- 
Its size, strength and the richness 
and beauty of its architecture, rendered it one of the 


a|with in the kingdom. Unluckily, but few remains of its 


vast number of retainers, but he was constantly add-|former grandeur are left. Taken by the republican 
ing to them, and always sought to have young gen- 


party in 1642, it was partially dstroyed by them, its halls 
dismantled, its beautiful chapel unroofed, the windows 


means in his power he strove to ingratiate himself |of the fane rifled of their beryls, and the repose of the 
with the old nobility, and secretly sided with all those 
who were disaffected toward the lord protector or 
But it was chiefly in the coun- 


dead lying within its walls profaned. Still, though the 
castle is now but a ruin, and the stars look down into 
the roofless aisles of the desecrated chapel, enough is 


t ¢ Contriv-|left to attest iis former grandeur and magnificence ; while 
ing to get au extraordinary number of lordships into|a glorious western window, with a canopied niche on 


n| either side, shows what the chapel must have been when 
n| beautified by Lord Seymour. 
In this noble castellated mausion, which he maintain- 


But he had another and yet more important 
stronghold to which he sometimes repaired, and where 
his preparations had been made on a still more exten- 
i-|sive and formidable scale than at Sudley. This was 
Built on the banks of the 
Dee, which offered facilities for the introduction of arms 


oe r : best | aad stores, this second fortresss was of great size and 
exemplified by relating a discourse which he had wit!) 


the Marquis of Dorset previous to the departure of the 


strength, pentangular in shape, with a bastion tower on 
each angle. On all sides, except that of the river, 
which formed a natural defense, it was surrounded by a 
broad, deep moat, and was approached by a drawbridge, 
protected by a strong square tower, provided with port- 
cullises, and flanked with machicolated parapets. The 
possession of such a stronghold as this was of the last im- 
portance to Lord Seymour. He kept it in a constano} 
state of defense, garrisoned it with a large number of 
men, victualed it with wheat, malt, and provisions as if 


He was in coustant communication with the deputy gov- 
ernor of the fortress, on whose fidelity he could rely, but 
he now and then paid a visit, when least expected, to 
t\ders. As no events, however, connected with this his- 
tory occurred at Holt Castle, it will not be necessary to 


proud and beautiful castle of Sudley, where a tragical 


“ Light well, admiral,” he replied. “You are a rare| circumstance took place. 











Neglected, as we have seen, by her careless and am- 


of ter former husband, King Henry, and had remained 
with her ever since. Hers was the only bosom into 
which she could pour her secret sorrows. 

Early in the Summer of 1548 Queen Catherine pro- 
eeeded te Sudley Castle, and she remained there until 
the end of August. Daily expecting to become a mother, 
her removal under such circumstances was out of the 
question. But she did not even desire to remove. She 
loved the lordly castle, the woods that sheltered it, the 
beautiful hills encompassing it, and delighted to wander 
at morn and eventide by the banks of the Isborne. The 
Lady Jane Grey had recently left her, having been sum- 
moved to Bradgate, but Lady Tyrwhyt was in constant 
attendance. Catherine, whose love for her husband 
could be changed by no neglect, persuaded herself that 
anxiety as to her well-doing would bring the admiral to 
Sudley. But in this natural expectation she was doomed 
to disappointment. He came uot. Messengers were 
dispatched to him, but in vain. He did not even write, 
but sent Ugo Harrington to make his excuses. The 
queen had fretted so much, and had wrought herself into 
such a state of anxiety, that her attendants were almost 
apprehensive of the consequences. They did their best 
to calm her, but their efforts produced but little effect. 

“ What message bring’st thou from my lord ?” she de- 
manded, as Ugo presented himself before her, ‘ Will 
he not come ?” 

“His highness charged me to commend him most 
tenderly to your majesty,” replied Ugo. “ Had be been 
his own master, he would have flown to you on the wings 
of swiftness, but he is compelled to be in attendance 
upon his majesty at Windsor.” 

“That is a mere idle excuse,” rejoined Catherine, 
angrily, “The king would never detain him inst 
his will. There must be some special attraction at Wind- 
sor at present. Ha! thou smil’st.” 

“ Nay, your highness, I meant nothing if I did,” 

“Ts the Princess Elizabeth at Windsor? No equivo- 
cation, fellow. Answer me truly.” 

“IT would cather not answer the 
rejoined. 

“She is, then!” .xclamed th: qu -n, passion tely. 
“This, then, is the reason why he will not come to me. 
Oh, Tyrwhyt!”’ she added, with an hysterical burst of 
affliction very painful to witnese, ‘1 am indeed most 
miserable.” 

“ A pest on thy tongue, thou false knave !” exclaimed 
Lady Tyrwhyt to the esquire. “Seest thou not what 
mischief thou hast done ?” 

“°Twas wholly unintentional on my part,” said Ugo, 
with an appearance of great concern. ‘‘I knew not that 
her highness disliked the Princess Elizabeth.” 

“Hold thy peace, fellow!” exclaimed the queen. 
“ Mention not that detested name again !” 

Upon which her agitation became yet more violent. 
She uttered wild shrieks, and in this alarming state was 
borne to her chamber. 

“Ifany calamity happens, as I fear it will,” observed 
one of the attendants to Ugo, “thou wilt be to blame for 
> 

“I deplore my inadvertence,” replied Ugo. “ But 
how was | to know that her majesty was so jeaious ?” 

The queen’s condition was very serious, and for some 
hours she was in great danger. Her physician, Wr. 
Hewke, was never absent from her fora moment. That 
night she was prematurely delivered of a daughter. Her 
anxiety to see her husband increased, and the impossi. 
bility of gratifying her desires, or even soothing her, 
brougbt on fever, and rendered her condition very pre- 
carious. Her women who wese devoted to her, were im 
despair, and Lady lyrwhyt was almost distracted. 

Next day Ugo was summoned to the chamber of the 
suffering queen. The cloth of gold curtains were drawn 
so closely round the bed that the esquire could see 
nothing of its occupant, but he heard her moans and 
feeble accents, 

“Is he come ?” she inquired. 

“ Ay, your majesty,” replied Lady Tyrwhyt. 

“It is weil,” replied the queen. ‘‘ Leave us alone for 
a moment.” 

Upon this Lady Tyrwhyt with Doctor Hewke and the 
rest of the attendants withdrew 

“ Ugo,” said the queen, “ thou must go instantly to my 
lord and husband, and bid him come to me without de- 
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loy, if he would see me again alive. Take the best | said the nurse shar 


horse within the stable, and ride for thy life.” 

“ I will do it, madam,” replied the esquire. 

“ Fail not to bring my lord tome,” she continued, in 
an agonized voice. “Thou dost not doubt his coming ?” 

“Tam sure he will come,” replied Ugo, 

« Blessings on thee for thy comfortable words,” she 
exclaimed. ~ Tell him I have brought him a beautiful 
daughter. She hath his features. Ugo. If he cares not 
to behold me, he may wish to see her.” 

“I pray your majesty not to excite yourself,” said 
Ugo. “I will not fail in my commission.” 

“ There should be a ring with a great ruby in it on 
that table,” said the queen. ~ Dost perceive it ?” 

“T do,” he replied. 

“Take it,” pursued Catherine, “ and let it quicken thy 
zeal for me.” 

“T need not such a gift to quicken it; nevertheless, I 
am greatly beholden to your majesty.” 

On a small table near the couch stood a silver flagon, 
evidently containing a potion intended for the queen. On 
this cup Ugo had for some time fixed his gaze. As he 
advanced to take the ring bestowed upon him by Cath- 
erine, he hastily drew from his doubtlet a small phial, 
and poured a few drops from it into the beverage. 

“She is scarcely likely to live,” he thought; ‘ but 
this will make all secure.” 

“ Begone, and summon my women,” cried the queen. 
“Why dost thou linger? Each moment is precious.” 

As Ugo stepped toward the door, Lady Tyrwhyt and 
the others entered. 

‘Give me to drink,” said Catherine, in a faint voice. 

Drawing aside the curtains, Lady Tyrwhyt took the 
goblet and held it to her lips. Ugo could not help look- 
ing back, and saw that the poor queen drank with fever- 
ish avidity. 

“She little recks that aqua toffania is mingled with 
her potion,” he mutterrd, ‘There will soon be no ob- 
stacle to my lord’s marriage with the Princess 
Flizabeth,” 


” 





CHAPTEK III. 
HOW THE LORD ADMIRAL BECAME A WIDOWER. 


Ugo Harrington lost no time on the road, but, on 
reaching London, found that his lord had suddenly de- 
parted for Holt Castle, and at once followed him thither. 
Owing to these delays, though the utmost expedition 
was used consistent with the mode of travelling at that 
time, more than a week elapsed before the admira! ar- 


rived at Sudley Castle, and when he did so, the queen| Qatherine. 


was in a very alarming state. Doctor Hewke was un- 
able to account for scme of the symptoms she exhibited, 


and was perplexed to find that his remedies were inef-|; 


fectual. 
sooner, however, was her husband’s arrival announced, 
than new life seemed imparted to her, and she sent her 
physician to entreat him to come to her instantly. 

As the admiral entered her ehambcr, she arose from 
the chair in which she was seated, and, with a cry of de- 
light, which went to the hearts of all those who heard it, 
threw herself in his arms. 

Though love had long since been extinct in Sey- 
mour’s breast, it was impossible he could b2 unmoved 
by this display of affection,and ashe gazed on his con- 
sort’s altered lineaments his heart smote him. 
Catherine indeed was woefully changed, and looked 
the mere shadow of her former self. Lut there was 
now a flush in her pale cheek,and an almost unearthly 
brightness in her eye, that lent a strange beauty to 
her countenance. She tried to speak but words failed 
her, and she sank, sobbing, on her husband’s shoulder. 

“Calm yourself, sweetheart, I implore you,” said 
Seymour. “This agitation will do you harm.” 

“Oh! I am so glad you are come !” she cried. “I 
feared I should never behold you again. I will not 
reproach you, but you have been long—long—in com- 
ing. I have counted the hours since Ugo left. Me- 
thinks if you had used dispatch you might have been 
here four days ago.” 

“ And so I should, sweeetheart, had I not unluckily 
started for Holt befare Ugo’s arriv:] in London. Be- 
lieve me, I have hurried to you on the wings of love 
and fear.” 

“ Heaven be thankful you are not too late!” ex- 
claimed Catherine, in a voice that thrilled through her 


. 


do not suspect that | would harm you ?” 


once,” cried the admiral. 


She appeared to be gradually sinking. No}, 











ply. “A sweeter babe was never 
seen.” 

“* How shall we name her, Kate ?” said the admiral. 

“ After yourself ?” 

“No, not after me,” she rejoined. ‘“ Nor yet after 
the Princess Elizabeth,” she was about to add. But 
|She checked herself, and a blush overspread her pale 
features, and betrayed her secret. “ Let her be called 
Mary. ’Tisaname I love. You will be a fond fath- 
er to Ler, Seymour, when I am.gone.” 

“TI trust you will live to see her come to years of 
womanhood; aye, and well married.” 

“ May she be happily married !” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, with a sigh. “ Better she should die single than 
be wed to grandeur and misery !” 

She then gazed wistfully at the child for some mo- 
ments, and exclaimed: 

“Heaven bless thee, my babe ! 
happier than thy mother’s. Take her hence, good 
nurse. And leave me, all of you,” she added to the 
others, “TI desire to speak with my husband.” 

Her women having placed her in her chair, and ar- 
ranged all matters for her convenience, quitted the 
room. For some little time after they were alone 
there was a profound silence which neither seemed 
inclined to break. At last the queen said : 

“T shall not live long, Seymour. This will not be 
very afflicting news to you, for I am certain you are 
anxious to get rid of me.” ) 

“Nay, sweetheart, you wrong me! On my soul 
you do,” cried the admiral. “TI have no such wish.” 
“Tam not to be deeeived,” cried Catherine, look- 
ing at him fixedly; “you want to get rid of me, that 
you may wed Elizabeth. Do not seek to deny it. I 
know it is so. But mark me Seymour, mark what 
[ say to you! ‘That unhallowed marriage — will 
never be!” And with a solemnity which awed and 
almost appalled him, she added. “In her dead father’s 
name I forbid it! If you proceed further in this mat- 
ter you will incur Heaven’s vengeance. Delude not 
yourself by the supposition that by crime you can ac- 
compligh your purpose.” 

“ By crime !” exclaimed the admiral. “ What mean 
you by that dark suggestion, Catherine? Surely you 


| 
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May thy lot be 


“T have not been fairly dealt with,” she replied. 
“Say by whom! Give words to your suspicions at 
“ What has been done to 
ou.” 

“Poison has been administered to me,” rejoined 
“Heaven pardon you if it was done by 


your order.” 


“ Poison ! exclaimed Seymour, horror-stricken. “Is 
t possible you can suspect me of so foul a deed? So 
ar from desiring your death, I would lay down my 
life for you, But it is a delusion by which you are 
possessed. You are laboring under a severe and tor- 
toring illness, and attribute your sufferings to wrong 


causes.” 


“It is no delusion, Seymour,” she replied; “I am 
certain that poison has been given me.” 

“ But by whom—whom do you suspect ?” 

“ My suspicions attach to your confidential servant, 
Ugo. "Twas by his hand, I am sure, and no other, 
that the subtle poison was administered.” 

“ But even supposing him capable of such a crime, 
how could he find the means of accomplishing it un- 
observed? No, no, Catherine! You wrong him—in- 
deed you do !” 

“Heaven forgive me, if I do wrong him !—and 
Heaven forgive him, if he be guilty, as I think him! 
But he had the opportunity of perpetrating the crime, 
Before starting on his journey to you he was alone 
with me for a few minutes in this chamber. The cup 
containing my potion was within his reach; and I am 
certain—as certain as if Ihad seen him do it—that 
he mingled poison with the drink, for 1 had not long 
swallowed it when Il became a prey to dreadful tor- 
tures.” a 

“ But did you not mention your suspicions to 
Hewke.” 

“No,” she replied. “I bore my sufferings in 
silence, because I felt that if Luccused Ugo, the charge 
would fall on your head. What motive could Ugo 
have for my destruction? Why should he desire my 





husband’s frame. “ But you must see cur babe, Sey- 
mour. "Tis a pretty flower !” 

“Does your majesty desire me to bring the little 
cherub here ?” asked the Lady Tywhyt. 

“ Ay, do,” rejoined Catherine. “ My lord must see 
it.” 

On this, Lady Trywhyt left the room, and shortly 
afterward returned, accompanied by a nurse bearing 
a large velvet pillow in her arms, on which the infant 
was laid, very richly attired. As the admiral bent 
down to gaze on its tiny features, it opened its eyes 
and seemed to smile upon him. 

“ Bless its dear heart !” exclaimed the nurse. 
seems to know your highness.” 
“Tis a very pretty infant !’said the admiral. “ But 

I would rather have had a boy.” 

“ Tam sure your highness has no cause to complain, 


“ It 


| 
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death? He is merely your instrument.” 

“Oh, Catherine, I implore you not to think me cap- 
able of injuring you! Bnt I still believe you are in 
error. You will speedily get well again, and then you 
will acquit Ugo and myse:t of the terrible crime you 
impute to us.” 

“If Ido get well, I will acquit you my lord, and 
humbly implore your pardon. But there is no hope 
\for me. Iam sinking fast. Ere many hours you will 
have no wife to trouble you.” 
| “J trust your fears will not be realized, Cather- 
line, but that you may live for many years to bless me.” 

“Such words, earlier uttere, might have effected 
|mycure. But they are too late now. Let me speak 
to you while strength is left me, and may Heaven 
\give you grace to profit by my counsel. That I owe 
[my death to your 
‘To be concwude 





expressed wishes, is I fear too true.” 


(From Tinsley’ ieeaiens 
Down the Shadowed Lane. 


Down the shadowed lane she goes, 
And ber arms are laden 

With the woodbine and wild-rose— 
Happy little maiden ! 

Sweetly sweetly, doth she sing 
As the lark above her; 

Surely every living thing 
That has seen must love her. 

As she strayed and as she sung, 
Happy little maiden, 

Shadowy lenes and dells among, 
With wild flowers iaden 

Chanced a bonny youth that way, 
For the lanes were shady; 

She dropped one sweet flower, they ray, 
Did this little lady. 

Dropped a flower so they say, 
Dropped, and never missed it; 

And the youth, alack a-day, 
Picked it up and kissed it. 

Now in sweet lane wanderings, 
With love-flowers Jaden, 

With her love she strays and sings, 
Happy little maiden ! 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 


No. IL 
FOTHERINGAY CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY, 
Fotheringay—or, as formerly spelt, Fodringhay— 
Castle, situated on the river Nen (Northamptonshire), 
was a structure of considerable importance, being, in 
turns, a feudal fortress, a royal residence, and a state 
prison. It has, in its time, ewe the scene of many 
a stirring event—some rich in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war. 
It was originally founded by Simon St. Liz (second 
Earl of Northampton), in the days of the Conqueror, 
and rebuilt, after some rough usage in the Barons’ 
Wars, by Edmund, son of Edward III, who erected 
the keep in the form of a fetterlock, with a falcon in 
the centre, the emblem of the family of York. Ed- 
ward IV, having quelled a formidable insurrection in 
the north’and on the borders, took up his residence 
here for a time, with his Queen, when Alexander of 
Scotland had an audience to do him homage and 
swear fealty. The “honor” of Fotheringay was be. 
stowed b Ries VIII on his first Queen, Catherine. 
Here Richard III was born; and here Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned, tried and executed; and it is 
this last episode which gives it so melancholy and 
dreary a celebrity, and is connected with others whose 
story is even more sad than that of Mary, which we 
now undertake to lay before our readers. 
The very faintest outline of Mary’s life, before we 
meet her in Fotheringay Castle, will suffice: — 
THE FATE OF THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
THE LEGEND. 

She was born in 1542, third daughter of James V; 
and, under the Regency of Archbishop Beatoun, she 
was crowned Queen of Scotland, though her earliest 
a were spent amidst the splendid frivolities of 
‘rance, for which country she ever expressed an al- 
most insane, though not unnatural, fondness, all things 
considered. 
In 1558, at the age of sixteen, having scarcely 
then arrived at the indications of that dazzling loveli- 
ness which is said to have characterized her, she was 
married to the Dauphin of France. 
A year after, he was crowned King of France, and a 
career of queenly magnificence lay before her. Within 
the patel en she was a widow; and in 1561, after an 
absence of thirteen years, she returned to Scotland—in 
feeling, language, manners, and habits, utterly French, 
and, consequently, the very antipodes of the national 
characteristics of her country. 
In 1565 she married her cousin, Lord Darnley—a crea 
ture utterly worthless in every sense of the term. Her 
foreign culture had by no means improved her morals; 
and in addition to many equivocal stories told, her favo- 
rites—Chatlelard, a pscudo-French poet, and Rizzio, an 
Italian musician—mea in whose association the character 
of any woman would have been tuinted with _— from 
their known licentious lives—were sufficient to bring the 
thunders of Knox upon her head, and to break down 
every sympathy between her and her people. The 
Scots began to consign her to the doom of Jezebel. 
Those around her—stern old solaiers—were uot very 
tolerant of foreign favorites—rhymesters and guitar- 
players—and Chatelard was executed; while the daggers 
of Ruthven and others, at the ivstigation of Darnley, 
cut short the chords of the poor musician’s existence. 

The slaying of Darnley by the fierce Karl of Bothwell, 
under circumstances of peculiar horror, freed her from 
her profligate, and ungrateful husband, only to give her 
another in the person of the ferocious Buthwell, who 
carried her off a prisoner to Dunbar, divorced his own 
wife on a plea of consanguinity, and married her only 
three months after she had been widuwed for the second 
time. 

This was the climax of her offence against the nation 
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she ruled. She may have been coerced—forced to act | 


“Then one-half the deed will have been accomplished,” 


as she did with a dagger at her breast—-for Bothwell | murmured Babington, with enthusiasm. 


was not the man to lettrifles har his will or hinder his, 
way. 


“In the meantime, we will consult as to this heretie, 


| Elizabeth, who, if I had the will, should expiate her dis- 


They were hunted and pursued from fortress to for-| like to the holy mother Church in fire and flame. Yes, 


tress, until, after the battle of Carberry, Mary abandon- 
ed Bothwell, and threw herself upon the merey of her 
subjects, whose grave prejudices she had so fatally of-| 


- 


s, we will conspire against her, too, while you act!” 
“ Escape—revolution—civil war—what you will !—| 
but no fire and faggot!—we have had enough of! 


fended. ‘They conducted her to Edinburgh, and next t | that !” said Babington, in reply, and in so decisive a 


Lochleven, whence, by her rare seductive powers, she} 


was enabled to make her cseape, and once more to at.| 
tempt resistance. 

After the few devoted followers she had raised had | 
been utterly routed at the battle of Langside, she fled to 
England—having already abdicated in favor of her son 
James (afterwards our James 1)—hoping to findyprotec- | 
tion and favor at the hands of Elizabeth. | 





That virgin lioness however, exhibited in this in- the Jesuit. 


stance-—indeed, throughout her whole connexion or as- 
sociation with the hapless Mary—not the slightest par- 
ticle of that magnanimity attributed to her. As this| 
captivity—which became death-—-was extended over a 
period of twenty years, it takes an air of vindictiveness 
—of womanish spite—of fewinine jealousy—and of un- 
Feasoning hatred, that what Elizabeth loses in our re- 
spect, Mary gains on the score of pity for her sufferings, 

The long captivity of Mary, and ber being continually 
shifted about from prison to prison— whether this prison 
was some gentleman’s country house, guarded like a for- 
tress, or within the frowning walls of some formidable 
castle—added to the fact that there was no direct heir 
to the throne, and that those who had escaped from the 
bloody tragedy recently enveted in France by the Catho- 
lics upon the Protestants, had sought and obtained shel 
ter and protection in England; all these facts, coup'ed 
with the propaganda of the Jesuits, that it was lawful to 
kill the heretical princess and to re-establish aed sup- 
port those favorable to Catholic interests, generated a 
plot against the life of Elizabeth, with the ultimate ob-| 
ject of freeing Mary, and setting her up as the head of a 
party in the dominions of the lioness. Hence arose the 
celebrated Babington conspiracy. 

Anthony Babington was a gentleman of good fortune 
and estate in the county of Verby, Handsome, accom- 
plished beyond his years, daring to rashuess, and having 
a tendency to those conspiracies which, instead* of being 
the crimes, illustrate the heroism of the age; being, also, 
like many an old English family, of the Roman Catholic 
religion—his enthusiasm, his ardent nature, his passion- 
ate admiration for beauty, and his sympathy for loveli- 
ness under persecution, rendered him a p'astic agent in 
the hands of a redoubtable Jesuit named Ballard, on a 
or oecasion when Babington had made a journey to 

‘aris. 

“Think of her beauty, think of her misfortunes—her 


exile—her long imprisonment!” said the Jesuit; “and|h 


not one man in all the realm ready to stand forth her 
champion! Look ! behold!” he cuntinued, as he watched 
the young man’s kindling gaze, and he drew out a picture 
of the Queen, executed in the very height of her charms, 
by a French artist of eminence. “Is this the face to 
be shorn of its loveliness within the walls of a prison ?” 

* No! oh, no!” cried Babington, with a wild warmth 
of expression ‘“ For one, | devote myself her champion, 
and will effect her deliverance or die! Give me that, 
that J may wear it next to my heart for ever; and when 
I gaze upon its features, they may summon courage in 
any extremity, and man my heart with fortitude, and 
my brain wita wit and invention, when the proper hour 
shall come !” 

“ Alas!” cried the Jesuit, “of what use is one, when 
there should be many ?” - 

“ T can answer for five gentlemen of name and fortune, 
who have the daring to attempt anything;” and he enu- 
merated the names of one Barwell, an Irish gentleman,— 
Charaock, of Lancashire,— Abingdon, whose father had 
been in the royal household of Elizabeth—Charles Til- 
ney, and Chidiock Titehbourne, of Southampton,— ‘ good 
men and true, loyal a.d adveuturous, on whom | can 
count to'the last !” 

“Good!” said the Jesuit; ‘and now I begin to see 
that what seems impossible may be done! ‘Take the 

icture, therefore, and let it remind vou of one whose 
eart has ever been wirm, tender, and susceptible—in a 
word, a woman’s!’’—and as he handed the treasure to 
him, the youth pressed it rapturously to his lips, and put 
it into his bosom. 
_ “Now,” continued Ballard, “ the next thing to be done 
is to open acommunication with the Queen; she is at 
resent under the care of Sir Amias Paulet, at 
tbury,” 
“* But to see her—to behold her-—to throw myself at 








her feet, and bid her hope——” 

hg That you may hope in turn’” said the Jesuit, with a/ 
wily smile. “Goto! Do I not see that your checks | 
flush, your eyes kindle? Who knows? She isa Queen, | 
and has a royal heart! She is a woman, and her heart, 





tone that Ballard dared push this business no farther. 
“ You will not betray us ?” the Jesuit said. 


myself to the very highest aim and end of my hopes 


on earth; when I devote myself, my heart, and body; “ e : 
and soul in her cause?” aud he touched his breast “Time presses, and Sir Amias Paulet is a strict ward- 
where the miniature lay. 


“ Never !” 

“That is sufficient; you shall be trusted,” replied 
“Come with ne now, and I will intro- 
duce you to those who will be your associates here, 
until we meet in England. It is necessary that you 
should see them, and receive from the chiefs of the 
league the credentials you require.” 

This was uecseiiaghy done, and without delay he 
set forth for England. 

Arrived there, he sought the associates he had 
named, and found them more than prepared to enter- 
tain his scheme; and his whole object uow was to 
have an interview with the imprisoned Queen, unfold 
to her what was about being done on her behalf—ob- 
tain her sanction, kiss her hand, and then to urge the 
plot without delay. 

Mary had, in the interim, received the letters 
promised from Paris; and Babiagton now set himself 
to procure the proposed interview. 

This was done, singular enough to say,by the means 
and agency of Sir Francis Walsingham himself, one of 
the first Ministers of the Queen of England, and Sec- 
retary of State. 

Disguised simply as a hnmble messenger, his cre- 
dentials secreted within the folds of his dress, and by 
means of an authority obtained through Walsingham, 
he stood breathless before her. Ata sign both were 
alone; nor could be look upon that exquisite but mel- 
ancholy face, worn as it was with misery and positive 
illness, without tears. 

With a sigh, he sank on his knees before her, and 
she felt the hot tears fall upon her hand. 

Versed in those arts, which made even Ninon PEn- 
clos young, Mary,coquetish by nature,seductive by art, 
and imbued with a passionate love of admiration,even 
then was a beautiful woman, despite her sordid lodg- 
ing and her worn look. She could not behold the 
emotion of this noble and devoted young man—so 
handsome as he was—without feeling some sad pride 
and pity struggling within her. His tears melted her 
eart. 

“ I know you,” she said, in a voice that thrilled to 
his innermost being. ‘“ You pity the unhappy. Ah, 
sir! you are a cavalier of the stamp of Bayard, and, 
strong in your very weakness, do homage to a fallen 
Queen. I thank you for the zeal I fear to be hopeless. 
I am grateful for the sympathy you show.” 

“Oh, madame! Queen !” « gasped forth, “ you 
so beautiful, so unfortunate! Who would not sym- 
pathize with you—fairer than poet’s dream !” 

* You flatter me, do you not? I was so, they told 
me, once. But beauty fades in this drear solitude !” 
and while her smile was sweet and reassuring, her 
gaze wandered round the chamber with a saddened 
look. His followed hers. 

“ Madame !” he stammered forth, “ this moment has 
to me the aspiration of many weary months. My liberty, 
fortune, and life are at your feet !—and not only mine, 
but those of several gentlemen who have leagued 
themselves with me, for your release.” 

“Is it indeed so?”—and a glance, bright, beaming, 
joyous with the hope of those splendors not yet faded 
from her memory, made her face almost lustrous in 
the light, while rapt fancy seemed to emanate from 
it—“ is it indeed so? The noble race of men has not 
yet died out. I have dreamed of it, but the reality 
fled from me. Alas! do you not know how fatally 
unfortunate I have been to all my friends ?” 

“How else could those who love you, madame, 
show their devotion ?” exclaimed Babington, eagerly. 

“Love me!” and she gazed wistfully into his face, 
and shaking her golden hair, said, “That vision is 
faded—that folly is over—that fancy dead!” and she 
sank in her chair, as a paleness overspread her face, 
to the consternation of the youth, who thought she 
was dying. 


“ Pardon, madam !” he cried. “Pardon my mad, 


/unmeaning words ?” and as he knelt to take her hand 


respectfully to his lips, the miniature he wore in his 
breast fell to the ground, and the ill-starred Queen 
saw it. 


“ Where got you that ?” she exclaimed, in a trem- 


| —hope. 
“ What !” exclaimed Babington, “when I pledge, 
| 


ated too? I must surely be the evil genius of all who 
serveme. Keep it, if indeed it be any source of hap- 
piness to you—a barren one, I fear. It belonged to 
my husband, the Dauphin—the lover of my youth— 
when my heart was fresh and had known no sorrow. 
Oh, France, belle France ! I ever turn back to thee, 
and I shall never behold thee more!” And the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

“Oh, madam, I would give my life to have spared 
you a pang,” exclaimed Babington. “But hope, lady 
What men can do will be done, that you 
may see France again!” And the fire of his words 
roused up her heart anew. 

« But speak, my dear friend, speak.” she resumed: 


ev, What are your plans? Let me know them, and 
quickly.” 
In afew words he explained that a strong party on 


the Continent was in league with some influential men 
in England to stir up the Catholics to revolt ; while 
meanwhile, the escape of the Queen herself was en- 
trusted especially to him and to his friend Chidiock 
Titchbourne. 

“ You go forth on horseback at times, do you not 
madam ?” he asked. 

“ At times, but rarely, My health is breaking 
fast.” 

“ Go as often as you can, madam,” said Babington. 
“] have already, with my friends, a hundred mounted 
and armed men, all trusty as steel. While you are 
with your guards, taking the air, do you extend your 
ride as far as you can. We will surprise and fall 
upon them, Relays of swift horses will be ready to 
escort you to the coast; a swift-sailing vessel, under a 
commander of acknowledged skill and daring, will be 

repared. Within two days you may tread the soil of 
Panes, and then comes your turn to triumph.” 

“ It is bold—it is daring. It may be successful !” 
she said, “ and you have my sanction. I will not 
fail |” 

She gave him her hand to kiss, and Babington, full 
of wild exultation, left the castle, and hastened to re- 
join his friends, who, one and all, took their measures, 
and hastened their plans accordingly. 

Now, clever as the Jesuits were, Sir Francis Wal- 
singbam-—who must have had the elements of a Je- 
suit in disguise—was a match for the whole College. 
While Ballard was working horiestly enough for his 
party, the Secretary of State had engaged one Maud, 
an apostate Catholic priest whom he kept in his pay, 
to follow Babington withersoever he went—to pry 
into his letters—copy them—master the cypher— 
“pluck out the whole heart of the mystery,” in short, 
and so let the whole conspiracy grow to a head, when 
it could be crushed at a blow. 

The time was come. Ballard was seized. The con- 
spirators alarmed, sought to escape; but Babington 
and Chidiock Titchbourne, with several others—four- 
teen in all—were arrested. And the trial, which 
lacked not a tittle of evidence,through the crafty fore- 
= of Walsingham, concluded with the sentence of 
“ Guilty !” 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the 
catastrophe of their sad story, our sympathy must ac- 
company them to their tragical end and to their last 
words. These heroic yet affectionate youths had a 
trial intolerable to their social feelings. The terrific 
process of executing criminals was the remains of feu- 
dal barbarism, at has fortunately been abolished 
some years. The present one was full of horrors. 
Ballard was first executed, and snatched alive from 
the gallows to be disembowelled. Babington looked 
on with an undaunted countenance, steadily gazing on 
that variety of tortures which he himself as in a mo- 
ment to pass through; the others averted their faces, 
fervently praying. When the executioner began his 
tremendous office on Babington, the spirit of this 
haughty man cried out amidst the agony, “ Parce 
mihi, p Borel Jesu—Spare me, Lord Jesus.” 

There were two days of execution; it wason the 
first that the noblest of these youths suffered; and 
the pity which such criminals had excited among the 
spectators evidenly weakened the sense of their politi- 
cal crime; the solemnity, not the barbarity, of the 
unishment affects the populace with right feelings. 

Elizabeth, an enlightened politician, commanded that 
on the second day the odious part of the sentence 
against traitors, should not commence till after their 
death. 

The portrait found upon Babington was used in 
evidence, among other papers and letters in cypher; 
what Walsingham’s own secretary had unravelled, aad 
the last record of this miserable failure, which, having 
consigned the actors to their doom, left the hapless 
Mary no hope this side the grave, relates to his bosom 
friend, Chidiock Titchbourne, who wrote to his wife 
a heartrending and pathetic letter the night before his 


is tender x Bi. ] bling voice. execution. 
the a adios way—your plan ?” said Babington,| Vale and trembling, like a detected culpnt, he said,| Mary was now crdered to be taken by Sir Amias 
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in a broken tone, “Oh do not at least deprive me of 
that sweet solace of my life ! it has never left me since 
[had it given me in Paris.” 


“ Poor youth,” sighed Mary feelingly, “you infatu- 


Paulet to Fotheringay Castle, as being more secure; 
the guards doubled, and the garrison strengthened. 

Her trial was decided upon, and her execution could 
not be far off. 


“Letter in cypher will reach her, to tell ber that a| 
friend, on whom she can rely, is coming. You shall 
have an introduction to her in person, then ——” 
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Fear of disturbance or rescue made them remove 
her to her last prison—for she had been kept in ignor- 


ance of all that had befallen her adherents—in a man- 
ner so unostentatious, that she might have thought 


for a moment the coveted opportunity of escape had 


really come. 

Sir Amias had orders to seize her papers, and on the 
gaoler’s remarking, that a ride might probably do her 
good, she joyfully coincided with him; and with the 
smallest possible retinue—a couple of guards—the 
horse = two of his legs fettered, to prevent 
escape—set forth; and then, without asking a ques- 
tion or hazarding a remark, she began to suspect the 
worst. The fate of the hapless Babington had become 
a certainty. But for an instant a question arose 
within her breast—if Babington, who loved her with 
the chivalrous adoration which dreams of no return, 
is content to sacrifice for all the sdored object—if he 
was seized, little pity (as we have seen was the case) 
would be taken of him !—in that event, had he, in any 
extremity of torture, betrayed her / 

The apartment she was now to inhabit in the Castle 
of Fostheringay, and into which she was introduced 
with an almost brutal abruptness, was entirely hung 
in black—the funeral air of the tomb pervaded the 
chamber, and she entered that tomb alive! It was 
a significent foretaste of what was to follow; and in 
the ensuing October—not many days eyen having been 
lost—she received notice of trial. On the 14th of 
October, 1586, forty commissioners appeared; and the 
next day, assembling in the great half of the castle, 
this almost unprecedented form of trial—for, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of England, it could be 
nothing more—began. It was only the prelude to her 
sentence. 

At first Mary declared her refusal to attend, ques- 
tioning their authority, denying their right, and pro- 
testing against the legality of their proceedings; but 
as they went on with the trial, nevertheless, she de- 
cided on appearing before the commissioners, simply 
to deny the infamous charges—quite irrespective of 
the alleged plot and treason—they were raking up 
against her. The laws under which this trial was 
conducted, she sail, could not apply to her—a crown- 
ed and anointed Queen. 

Letters in her handwriting were produced, some of 
which she questioned, others she denied; and as to 
Babington’s letters, the matter had in some degree 
been forced upon her; besides that, the right oy 
cape, if possible, can scarcely be considered a crime— 
and more especially under the circumstances of her 
twenty years’ captivity, when she sought the protec- 
tion of a crowned Sovereign, and found in that trast 
she had reposed—a prison—a death—and a grave ! 

Walsingham, as Secretary of State, was present; 
and on one day of the trial, when she declared with a 
degree of fervor that might win belief, that she never 
for a single moment intended harm, or dreamt of 
treason, to the person of Elizabeth, Babington’s letters 
were produced as evidence against her. 

“T confess,” she added, when Babington’s letters 
were adduced “that [have written to many friends,and 
entreated of them to deliver me from my miserable, 
wretched prisons, one after the other of which it seems 
to have been my doom to have had experience of; as 
though, through degrees of suffering, it should be 
found out which was the most effective in bringing 
about my death. I have languished for now nigh 
twenty years, and if I have mourned or wept, it has 
not occurred that I have troubled your Queen either 
with sighings orcomplaint. As to plotting against 
her, it is with armies and captains that I should have 
ome, and not armed with the miserable weapon of 
the assassin !” 

“ But this conspiracy ?—this Babington ?” cried one 
of the commissioners. 

“ Alas! I pity him !” and Mary sighed. 
not to have suffered for me. 
where I had no gain.” 

“A woman may mourn a lover, it is true,” began 
another. 

“Unmanly cur!—slavish and servile creature !— 
dare you speak to me words that surely must be be- 
yond even the latitude and license of your briefs ?” 
And her cheeks kindled up with anger. “Yes,” she 
continued, “I do indeed pity him, and pity the noble 
youths who suffered their lofty martyrdom in a wo- 
man’s cause. Were I the veriest wretch that ever trod 
the earth, the very principle that made the noble- 
hearted Babington sacrifice himself, did him honor; 
and,” she added, carried away by her intensity, “if 
he loved me, who shall say him nay ?” i 

“ Not I, indeed !” observed a third commissioner, 
with something of a sneer. “It is a kind of implicated 
confession, nevertheless.” 

“A confession of what ?” demanded Mary. 

“Pray, you, gentlemen, keep to the matter in hand, 


“He ought 
Nor onght I to suffer 





been my enemy—you have been my son’s enemy also! 
Take care, my lord; swords may have two edges, and 
may smite the smiter! Yes, you!—'tis you who have 
stirred up all my friends, as indeed all my enemies, 
against me !” 

“I, madam? Youdeceive yourself. I have never 
done anything unbecoming an honest man and the 
true and loyal servant of my Queen against you. 
had rather have befriended you!” 

“What! Not set spies on my actions—opened my 
letters—mastered or made a cypher, with which, out 
of zeal, you would condemn me, because your mis- 
tress loves me not—set on my foes—cooled my friends 
—given credit to tales of infamy—given coior to vul- 
gar rumours? And you say you would have befriend- 
edme! Well, befriend me now /—befriend a helpless 
woman in the worst strait she can be placed !? And, 
with a withering glance, she turned with a stately 
step from the chamber. 

Still, present or absent 
—the fatal trial went on. 

The French Ambassador sought to interfere. He 
bore to Elizabeth a message from Ilenry III, and 
Elizabeth temporized with him, then sternly rebuked 
him; and when ambassadors, in proper state, came 
from France to intercede or to interfere, were defer- 
red in their audience; and when they were admitted 
to the Queen, on the 15th of December, it was when 
they knew that the trial was over—the die was cast 
for the unhappy Mary—when the sentence had been 
passed, 

Intercession—letters—prayers for pity—respite—de- 
lay,—all were in vain. The’ death of Mary was re- 
solved upon; and between Elizabeth and h +r council- 
lors there ensued deep debates as to the Aow—the 
method of the death. Elizabeth, with some reason, 
dreaded a public execution; for, added to the infamy 
and escalandre of the whole affair, it might be danger- 
ous to drive so large and powerful a body of men as 
the Catholics were into desperation. 

Sir Amias Paulet was a man who seems to have done 
his disagreeable duty with a sort of rough loyalty on 
both sides. He guarded Mary watchfully, jealously, 
sleeplessly. He was not a tender gaoler—he was not 
pitiful—neither womanish nor weak; buthe stood be- 
tween her and a ghastlier death than that for which 
ste could at least make some preparation; and Mary, 
who seems to have shrank from him, and to have done 
him injustice in her heart, never knew, perhaps, that 
he had sternly rejected all overtures to lend his aid in 
poisoning the Queen, or in any way compassing her 
assassination. Elizabeth sent her own secretary, 
Davison, to Sir Amias, in order to sound him; and 
Paulet swore that no one should come near her person 
unless armed with the warrant of the Secretary of 
State, and everything conducted with all due for- 
mality. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of February, the Earls of 
Kent and Shrewsbury waited on the Queen at Fothe- 
ringay, and, though she was ill in bed—indeed, for 
two months Mary had been dying a daily death from 
suspense—insisted upon seeing her. They read to her 
the warrant commanding them to see that execution 
was done upon her; and the poor Queen heard the 
grisly words with a calmness and dignity,that robbed 
Walsingham of half the gratification, his scheming 
mind and bitter hatred against Mary would have 
relished. 

There next arose a dispute, as senseless as inhuman, 
concerning the version of prayers, the breviary Mary 
was using—Mary, of course, being a Catholic, and 
in some degree assuming to herself the crown of 
martyrdom on account of her profession of faith. 
The Earl of Kent, who no doubt was a wonderful 
theologian, objected thereto; and when this unseemly, 
unmanly and stupid interference was over—when the 
queen knew her last night was come—she was allowed 
to depart to her own roon—to make her will—to part 
from her women—to leave loving messages to all she 
left behind her—to bid adieu to the world—and let 
us hope, that if her vigils were sad, and sorrowful and 
solemn, there was for her some conpensation in that 
apocalypse which dawns upon the human soul, which, 
while still a denizen of this world, it has ceased to be 
of it, in view of tie shores of that awfui world be- 
yond the grave with which it alone has to do. 

At daybreak she arose, had an interview with Bour- 
goin, her physician, called in her women, gave them 
generous presents, made her toilet, said her prayers— 
and by this time, the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 
with guards, were at the door, summoning her to 
come forth, and ready to drag her away by force if 
she in any wise resisted. 

The door opened; Mary was at prayers. 
she arose, said she was ready, and, after some few 
charges, went between two of her guards, with a 
steady step. When at the second chamber, she bade 
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and they did not force her 


Presently 


with coarse black serge. A stool, a cushion, and the 
block, covered with black, lay in the midst. She as- 
cended the scaffold, gave the executioner her hand to 
kiss, and then made a last declaration, which was in- 
terrupted by that light of the Gentiles, Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, who also, while she was mur- 
muring her prayers, sought to make his convert. 

“ Sir, [have nought to do with you,” said Mary. 

“Madam, you have but a moment to live,” persisted 
the Dean; “change your opinions—abjure your errors.” 

“ What you say is useless;” replied the Queen, 
“and you gain naught by it.” 

“ Allow us to pray for you then ?” asked the Dean 
of Peterborough. 

“Pray !” was her laconic remark, she knelt and 
pressed a faded flower to her lips. Babington had 
been known to wear a certain fair flower in the clasp 
of his doublet. 

Then she disrobed herself, took off her golden cross 
and gave it to one of her women; but the executioner 
snatched it out of her hand, saying, “It is my per- 
quisite.” 

Then she sat on the stool. One of her women ban- 
daged her eyes. The executioner next took her roughly 
by the hand, drew her forward, and cast her on her 
knees. Feeling about for the block, she placed her 
neck within its hollow, with both hands clasped to 
gether beneath her chin. 

“ Tn manus tuas Domine!” murmured Mary; and 
the headsman raised his axe. 

Three times did the horrible wretch cleave at that 
fair neck, ere the head rolled on the scaffold. Mary 
was no longera denizen of earth. 

“ God save the Queen !” cried the spectators. — 
“Thus perish the enemies of her majesty !” said the 
loyal Dean of Peterborough. , 

“ Amen,” said the devoutly loyal Earl of Kent. 
They called this an execution, 

It was simply a judicial vengeance ! 
Tue British Adnirality huve resorted to stern measures to in- 
terdict *‘ fagging” in the navy. ‘The senior cadets on board her 
Majesty's cadet training ship Britannia, who were charged with 
“ fagging” and * bullying’ juniors, having after offical inquiry 
been found guilty, were sentenced by the Admi ality to be flog- 
ged on the bare back. ‘This order was carried out on the man 
deek in presence of all cadets and officers. Five young gentle- 
men bore this punishment sturdily. The sixth who had been 
before convicted was diminished the service. 








Dr. Puayrarr makes the startling assertion that more than 
three thousand murders are committed in Glasgow every year. 
The explanation, however, robs the statement of its sanguinary 
quality. He says that in London the annual death rate is 
twenty-two to every thou-and inhabitants, while in dirty Glas- 
gow it is nearly athird greater. ‘The difference means, he 
says, ‘that in Glasgow every year 3,817 persons are killed who 
ought not to be killed, and need not be.” Cleanliness is, his 
proposed remedy. : 





2N Unpieasant Discovery.—For some days past, says the 
London Times, the water used for drinking at the Law Institute 
in Chancery Lane, was observed to have a fetid smell and 
unpleasant taste. This could in no way be accounted for, as 
the water supply from the New River was received into a tani 
at the top of the building. Some pluubers had been at work 
there about # week or ten days ago, and, through an accidental 
circumstance, recently, the discovery was made that one of them 
had committed suicide by throwing himself into the tank, and 
that it was no doubt the decomposition cf his body that had 
contaminated the water. 





As Captain Powell was walking over bis farm at Alfriston, 
England, a few days since, he saw a horse without a rider graz- 
ing on the hill above him, and on approa hing nearer discovered 
that it was a race horse from the stable of Mr. li. 'orter. Observ- 
ing that the animal had one foreleg entangled in its bridle, 
Captain Powell walzed up to bim gently and cautiously, and was 
putting his hand on the bridle when the animal, who had uutil 
that moment been perfectly quiet, bit him savagely in the left 
side, lifted him off his feet, and then, dropping him, attempted 
to kneel upon him and crush him. The attack was repeated 
several times. Captain Powell was severely bitten in the body 
and legs, and his clothes were torn before he was rescued by 
Mr. Gailands, Mr. Porter's trainer, who saw what was going 
on, and galloping up, drove the animal back toward the stable. 








A Teruisie Fire.—The Maucliester (England) Guardian of Oc- 
tober 29th contains an account of a fire which destroyed the cot- 
ton mill of Abraham Haigh & Son, at Over, Cheshire. A despatch 
from Over on the 28th says: ‘Of the noble building, which at 
4 o'clock yesterday was in a perfect state, and contained some 
hundreds of people, busily at work, there now remains but a 
small portion of the outer walls and a confused heap of smoulder~ 
ing d@ brs. The splendid machinery with which the factory was 
fitted is twisted by the great heat into the most fantastic shapes. 
Up to the present time eight bodies have been discovered. Soon 
after the fire broke out a poor woman flung her child from 
a wiudow of the sixth story, and when picked up it was quite 
dead. Another child of the same woman dropped irto a water 
tank and was saved, The mother then threw herself out, her 
nead coming violently in contact with some brickwork, the 
skull was smashed, and the brains seattered on the bystanders 
congregated near, Another woman was seen hanging by her 
feet in one of the windows; the heartrending nacre pene on 
silenced, for the poor creature was literally semine, ant Se 


broad, was surrounded by a rude railing, and covered 














i b t out. 
i i sharred body fell when the window urn t i 
and do not divert yourself from the purpose,” inter-| her weeping attendants to keep back and come no fur- con satcleare one other bodies were found by firemen in a tower, 


posed a fourth, with an air of command. ither, save fouronly; and thus, through corridor and | yurnt to a cinder, aud beyond indentificativa, erg ae 
“ - ‘ se oe : 7 ar : 2 t 2x plore¢ 
“So, my lord,” said Mary, addressing Walsingham, |antechamber, with a slow measured step and in pray-|ing, and it is ee pe hg ear eg tag Age pe py oe 
“you are here, too !—hot on the scent, and dogging} erful silence, the doomed Queen walked on towards earth cowed anit peosent a most sickening spectacle. The 
me to death, as dotha sleuth-hound! CanI not very |the great hall, where the scaffold was already erected. ee nes are ata cottage close;by. The loss is estimated at 
well judge from whence the blow comes? You have| A platform of plankiv, ¢~ ‘eet high and twelve] £150,000.” 
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An American firm having advertised for sale a book entitled 











“ Paths of Life ” purporting to be written by Princess Alice, it 

¥ ae pee |is denied on authority that she has written any book or is en-| 

ows . | aged in writing any. 

JOUN HILILYER, Publisher. |" a | 


; The Mark Lane Express of November 1th, in its review of the, 
i | wheat market says: ‘ The weather during the past week has 
874. | been cold. There has been some snow and frost, which has 
been mjuricus to pastures, bat at the same time has favorably 
* checked wheat, which was getting too luxuriant. ‘he wheat 
market is improving in tone; a rise of a shilling is noted on the 
Continent.” 

An official statement has been published contradicting recent 
reports of the ans.tisfactery progress of recruiting for the Brit- 
ish Army. 

An informal intimation has been given to the public that the 
anomaloms representation of England at the Papal Court is at 
lenzth to cease. The itameciate cause of the withdrawal of the 
Seeretary of the Legation, who has stood towards the Pope in 
the character of a semi-official ambassador from the Court of St. 
James’ since the removal of Lord Odo Russell to Berlin, is no 
doubt tke effect of the departure of the lat remnant of the 
French protecting forces from the harbor of Civita Vecchia. 
Even before the temporal power was lost to the head of the 
Church, there was difficulty in preserving formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican when Great Britain declined to received 
a nunncio as the Pope’s representative in return, and the awk- 
wardness of the situation Las increased ever since Cavour made 
Tug Barrisn Quanrenty Review, (Evangelical.) his formal claim to Rome as the Italian capital in 1861. Since 
Brackwoon's Eninnurcu Macazing, (Tory. ) |tbe French troops evacuated Rome and General La Mormora 
Harrison's Yousa Laptes’ Journa,( Fashions and Stories,. | took up his quarters there as Viceroy in 1870, and still more 
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AMERICAN. ince the ‘talion @ t took up it ters there in he 
Harrer’s Monrnr; ne . : since the ‘tallen Government took up it3 quarters 
Lreprxcorr’s ed Mac — Ilustrate a. | following year, the English mission to the Pope has beer but a 
ScRIBNER'S “ “ “ |m aningless shadow. ‘ir A. B. Paget is the ambassador to Italy, 


|and it is a little too absurd to suppose that his own subordinate 
could have any substantial mission separate from his, even sup- 
posing there were any pretence of busin ss between the British 
Government and bis Holiness. 

Fro:n France we learn that the principles of Free Trade are 
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The Summary of the Week. 








































By cable there is very litile newe of interest from Europe, the 
bulk of the despatenes relating to the Von Arnim affair, and the 
Spanish civil war, all of which are a mass of absurdities and 
stupid reports, which are promptly contradicted on the follow- 
ing day. 
There is much :ontinued disappointngut in England as to the 
non-identification of the Nana Sahib, in reference to whow, the 
Lendon Times gives the following : 
Bompay, October 25th.—The ‘Times of India states that Nana 
Sahib wrote to Scindia as follows : “ Since the events of 1857 
Ihave been a miserable wanderer. My strength 1s pow ex- 
hausted. I come to you asuppliant for protection You can 
kill me or save me.” The Nana and bis brother : ala were dis- 
guised as religious mendicants, ‘1 hey were brought to the 
palace and confronted with the Resident. ‘The one confessed 
to being the Nana, but denied aay complicity with the massacre, 
ane stated that he was hidden in the vicinity of Cawnpore for 
three months after the arrival of Havelock, and thence he pro- 
ceeded to Bhootan and remained in the jungles for seven years, 
He was never in Nepaul, but lived for one year in General Jen- 
kins compound at Gowhatty and in Assam, disguised in appear- 
ance. Thence he went to Bareilly, v bere he remained for one 
year, and then went to Gwalior last Tuesday. Scindia asked 
that the Naua’s life might be spared, but eventually surrendered 
him unconditionall . He was sent to Morar in irons, and now 
Withdraws bis coufession, alleging that it was made under the 
intluence of bhang. ‘Te surgeons: iffer respecting his identity, 
some thinking him to be under 40, while others detect signs of 
more mature age. Scindia says be can swear to the man's 
ideniity. 
Bomnay, October 27th. —'The Times of Tndia states that Colonel 
Thompson is not positive as to the identity of the prisoner, but 
traces a resemblance, ‘The prisoner is identitied by Unua Nana, 





nephew, and Baba Sahib, a relative by martiaze. | ‘The prisoner 
was then shaved and dressed, when Mab atta witnesses contirm- 
ed his identity positively. He denies being Nana, and as-erts 
that the confession was 1 ade ander the inflaence of hunger and 


drugs. He also states that he was arrested 10 yer rs ago and 
released. 


Moran, October 2-th 






























- I have just seen the presumed Nana in 

the charge of the 26th Cameronians, who guard bim grimly. He 

has been shaved, and recognized by the father of the man who} 
warried Nana's adopted father’s danghter. Colonel Mowbray | 
thomp-on, one of the few survivors of the Cawnpore massacre 
recognized a scar on bis forehesd, as also a general likeness, but | 
cannot positively identity him. Dr. ‘reseider, t @  ana's doc-! 
tor, cannot identily the prisoner. The accused is kept in a cell 

grated in front, and talks incessently about his innocence. | 
‘ How can I tell a lie?’ I heard bim repeatedly say. The iden- 
tification by the father of the late Peishwa’s daughter's husband 
was dramatic. Coolly putting on his spe tacles the old man 
gazed intently at the prisoner and said, ‘* You are the Nana.” 
Bcindia’s coniuct has been very creditable, He loses caste with 
his people by this daring step. ‘The exawination held yesterday 
was decisively against the prisoner. His appearance is extreme- | 
ly miserable He sits chattering like an imbecile. 


Mr. Disraeli has written a letter t> Sir Henry Rawhnson, une! 





Polar Exploring Expedition without delay. 


Glasgow by 700 votes, against 5(0 votes for Ralph Waldo Emer- 
Bon. 


is favor of the professors of the University. 


making progress among the Government officials, the Duc 
Decazes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, baving, at the ban- 
quet recently given him at Bordeaux, remarked that fourteen 
years ago he advocated «conomic measures, which at the time 
appeared to be contrary to his personal interests. It was then 
alleged that French colliery and metallurgical industries had 
everything to fear from a broader and more liberal economic 
policy. He never shared that opinion, and he was glad he had 
not, for he now saw more clearly than ever that the widest de- 
velopment of Free Trade, was the most productive means of 
national wealth. He remained faithfal to that convic ion when 
he endeavsred to resist tendencies which he believed to be fatal, 
and it had since induced him to exert bis best efforts to facilitate 
commercial and consular relations with Russia, and to renew 
postal relations with the United States. The latter afforded 
yronnd for a hope at no distant date of more liberal commercial 
relations, which, he ventured to add, would be most advanta- 
geons for both countries. With the same convictions be had 
cegotiated new Treaties with Turkey, which would take the 
place of those about to expire. 

The French Minister ot finance has published a return of the 
revenue for the nine months ending the 30th of September. It 
shows that the direct taxes,which were estimated at 444,425, 000fr, 
have realized 4°8,689,000fr.. an excess of 44 263,000fr., 
and that the tax of 3 per cent on the Va eur-s M b.itres, estima- 
ted to produce thirty-two mililions in the year, bas brought in 
26,315,000 fr., in the nine months, The indirect taxes on the 
other | and, have fallen below the estimate. The taxes which 
existed before the war, expected to bring in 972.603,000fr., have 
realized only 955,249,000 ; those imposed in 1871 and 1872 have 
amounted to 325 200fr., instead of 329,733 fr., and those voted 
jn 1873 and 1874 bave produced 63,846,000fr. 1 lieu of 76,115,- 
000fr. 
156,000/r. as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. The first class shows a falling off of 2,322, 0 fr., aad the 
second ot 8,6 8,000fr., but the third class, the imposts created 
in 1873 and 18 4 fernish a set-off of 63,816,000fr., so that the 
total indirect revenue exceeds by 52,366 000fr. that of the first 
nine mouths of 1873. ‘Tbe chief items which show an excess 
over the estimate are tobacco on which the surplus is 16,240.- 
000tr.; home manufactured sugar, 4,:'75,000fr.; «sud stamps, 
3.75',000fr. While these which show a deticiency include— 


| spirits, 12,074,000fr.; registration and other legal fees, 10,86 »,- 


000fr.; colonial sugar. 9,60 :,000fr.; foreign ditto, 7,807,000 fr. ; 
watches, 4,059,0" fr.; and railway passenger duty 3,824,0 Ofr. 
It should be mentioned that of the net deficiency of 32,156 000fr, 
26,732,000fr. accrued in the first months of the year, 7,664, 000fr. 
in July, and 2,070,' 0. fr. in August, while September exhibited a 
reaction, the revenue for that month ex eeding the estimate by 
2,31°,'00 fr. It this improvement continues during the current 
quarter, the results for Ibe whole vear will obviously be less 
unfavorable than those for the past nine months. 

German affairs continue to be somewhat mixed. Count Von 
Arnim has again been re-arrested—again been discharged—and 
his trial bas again been postponed, this time to December 9th. 

A Berlin dispatch to the London Times says: * A letter from 
Prince Henri Reuss, the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
on the policy of Germany towards Russia, is among the docu- 
ments which ( ount von Arnim is required to surrender. lis dis- 
appearance adds to the mystery cf the affair.” 

The Prussian Court of Ratibar recently &ned the Archbishop 
of Olmutz, Austria, for illegally appointing priests in the jrus- 


der date of November 18th, announcing that the Government in| sian part of his diocese. The Austrian Government refused to 
consequence of the representations of the Koyal Geographical prea the Archbishop on the demand 
Saciety and other learned bodies, has determined to organize a authorities for nis extradition. The Court has accordinzly issu 
a warrant against him and confiscated all his revenues and es- 
Mr. Disraeli bas been re-elected Rector of the University of ‘tates in Prussia. 


of the Prussian 
ed 


From St. Petersburgh we learn, under date of November 12th, 


The Conservative stadeuts protested against the election | that the Russian Governmext has sent out orders for the speedy 
of Mr. Emerson because be was a foreigner, and the Liberals | the completion of fortresses on the Khivan frontiers. The Goloss 
Sgainst the choice of Mr. I israeli because of undue influence in| says the Government has resolved te introduce a system of com- 
pulsory elementary education. 


Atrial is to be made at St. 


‘rhe deticiency in these three cla ses amounts to 34,- 


P 
8c 


etersburg of the Berlin system, and it is thought the new 

hools will be opened by the 15th 1st. 

A telegram from Rome informs us that Ricasoli, Peruzzi, La 

Marmora, and Garibaldi have been elected to the Italian Cham- 

ber of Deputies. The latter was returned by two districts 

of this city, but was defeated in Milan. The Republican 
agitator, Saffi, was defeated in three districts and elected in one 
—Rimini. Up to this time 122 members of the Right have been 
returned, against 54 of the Left. 

In United States affairs the approaching meeting of Congress 
is looked forward to with much anxiety, in tue hope that that 
sapient body will devise some measures to improve the business 
of the country. 

In New York City, ‘‘Grand Sacred Concerts’ on Sunday even- 
ings, are rapidly increasing. Last Sabbath we had at the Grand 
Opera House, ** {1 Barbiere di Seviglia;” at the Stadt Theatre 
‘+ Les Brigands;” at the Germania Theatre ‘ Preussiches Stra- 
frecht-Kurmarker und Picarde,’ and at the Bowery Theatre a 
regular blood and murder drama. Arrangements are now being 
made at many of the other theatres to iuaugurate in New York, 

the same Sunday evening performances that find favor in New 


Osleans. 
Advantage is being taken of this state of affairs by some of the 


sensation fanatics, to preach up a crusade against all actors and 
actresses as a class, one humbug going so far as to say, that only 
one decent person has ever existed on the stage ! 

In the present undecided state of the Beecher-Tilton and many 
otier similar affairs, these clerical gentlemen should remember, 
that comparisons are ‘ odorous.” 





Pror. TynpALu, in the course of a scientific lecture delivered 
at Manchester the other day, said: ‘‘ I have sometimes—not 
sometimes, but often--in the spring time watched the advance 
of the sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, aud 
observed the general joy of opsuing life in nature, and I have 
asked myself this question: Can it be that there 18 no being nor 
thing in nature, that knows more about thexeythings than | do ? 
Do | in my ignorance represent the highest knowledge of these 
things exis ing in this universe ? The man who puts that ques- 
tion fairly to him elf, if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man 
capable of being penetrated by profound thought, will never 
answer the question by professing that creed of atheism whieh 
has been so lightly attributed to me.” 





Tue AncustisHop or York on Doinainc.—The Archbishop of 
York delivered an address on the temperance question on Octo- 


ber 24th, at sheffield, to a large audience. At the outset his 
Grace said, anybody who had come there expecting to hear him 
com .ence a crusade against the licensed victuallers would be 
mistaken, aud he should do no such thing, but still they must 
lcok at the question in all its bearings. He was told there were 
uot less than 1,40) beerbouses in Sheffield. if it were assumed 
that each of these turned over £10 per week, it would be easily 
seen that in Sheffield ulone nearly £1,500,000 per annum were 
spent in drink. Our national taxation was £72,000,000 yearly, 
nearly halt of it being raised from drink. If those who agitated 
fon the removal of the taxes on sugar, &c., were convinced of the 
equa! necessity of the drink, why did they not ask for the repeal 
of the duties thereon? His Grace proceeded to speak of the case 
of the men employed in the Sheffield trades and said that 
although their occupation was arduous, he should strongly urge 
them to try some other means of quenching their thirst than 
strong d ink. if a man were tired and faint we absolutely com- 
pelled bim to drink; he could not goand simply obtain food 
without some sort of drink. What was wanted was more places 
of the British Workman public-house class, and the Legislature 
certainly ought to encourage these establishments. People 
agitated about the suffrage, and still sat down contented under a 
chain like the drink taxation and waste. We had better throw 
the £120,000,0.0 yearly into the Channel,and be less idiotic than 
ut present. 





RELIGION aND ScrENcE. —in a recent address to the Glasgow 
operatives, Lord Shaftesbury said: *‘ As for science, he would 


say to them; give toit all your attention and all your energies, 
go to it with all the ardor you can command, and with ail the 
time and intellect you can spare, having re_ard to the necessities 
of your position. There were some people who said that the 
pursuit of xciepce was adverse to steady faith in revealed reli- 
gion. Anything more weak and yet more dangerons he bad 
never heard uttered in the whole course of his life. Nay, the 
very reverse; they should dive deep, search wide, and the fur- 
ther they went and the more they accumulated, the greater 
woul! be the amount of evidence in favor of revealed religion. 
His plaint, his tant complaint, was that scientitic men 
did not go fast enough. ‘They lingered and lagged, and when 
facts were called for the reply was given in theories. A learned 
friend of bis had told him that in conversation with the great 
Laplace, who remarked,‘ We have bad speculation enough; 

we want more facts.’ Now, they also wanted more facts, and 
nothing but facts. If be had the wealth of Glasgow, or the wealth 
of a few people in it, (a laugb,) so far from fearing the progress 
of science, as many people did, he would -pend no end of money 
to encourage it. He would urge upon these masters of wisdom 
that they did not plange deep enough; they should go farther, 

and wider, and higher, He wished a thousand times as many 
minds were engaged in scientific pursuits. A few eminent men 
beld a monoply, and they crushed the public with t eir crude 
and abundant fancies. But there was no greater folly than that 
committed by those who would maintain revealed trath by 

counter theories, The Bible has suffered far more from its 

triends than from its enemies. In their timidity they 
have deprecated inquiry, and so have appeared to distrust 
their own Zion. In their over-zeal, as if the Bible 
could not take care of itself, they have proceeded to give expla- 
nations and interpretations which the langnage of Scripture 
would aever justify; and then some clever scientific man laid 
hold of it, and iu his criticisms has overthrown t!.. taith of many 
by his just and his ridiculing observations. Haa he the wealth 
ot Glasgow he would say to Max Muller and his Orientalists. 

| * Here is a sum of £50,000; collect the facts you require. Send 
|abroad your men. You say Janguages are dying out; send abroad 
and take the dying speech, the last confession of these dying 

'tongnes,’ He would send the same sum to Professor Tyndall 
and say to him, ‘ Accumulate your facts; I don’t care about your 

theories, tut turn your powerful intellect to the pursuit of facts.’ 

He firmly believed that if Glasgow or any wealthy city were to 

come down with such a means of advanciag science, they would 

see that in less than ten years that grand old book would be like 

the ark upon the top of Mount Ararat, sarveying the subsiding 

of the waters, and rejoicing at the restoration of life and joy.’’ 
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‘*Goop Sir Moses Montefiore,” says the Jewish Messenger,” | 
‘* has reached his ninetieth year, and happily, his faculties are | 
as bright, his step as firm as years ago, when he traveled long 


riers removed that shut them in the dark places, the Ghettos a | 
pame only of the dead past; even uncivilized Ronmania is slowly | 
—alas, how slowly !—doing justice to the Jews. Beloved by his | 


heeded, his name respected the world over, There are no des- 
cendants of his to wear his name; and yet, as with George 
Washington, millions of people will call him father aud bless his 
memory.” 





Unper the title of ‘‘ English Men of Science,” Mr. Francis | 
Galton of London, will soon publish a curious collection of 
statistics. He has rifled blue books and the lists of universities 
and scientific secicties for tacts about the origin and training o! 
English men of science. And to verify these facts and add to 
them more abundant detail, he has sent round a form of inquiry 
to several hundred scientitic men to be filled in, as far as possible 
with regard to the following points: ‘* Race and birth-place,” 
**Occupation of parents and position in life,” ‘* Physical 
peculiarities of parents,” ‘‘ Size of the family and order in it as 
to date of birth of the scientific men in question.” The results 
of a comparison of these will be published in s forthcoming 
volume, to be illustrated with copious tables and a map of Eng- 
land, marking those arears that are productive and those that are 
barren of scientific men. 





Tue exhibition of Enamels at South Kensington, which has 
been open for several months, appears to have attracted very 
little attention, notwithstanding the fact that it is the greatest 
collection of the kind ever made. Among the objects denomi- 
nated * Cellini Work " are Mr. Beresford ‘iope’s onyx ewer and 
Lady Mount Charles’ necklace, the mo t remarkable specimen 
extant. An Euglish critic in his un tice of this last named object 
says: ‘‘ Each link is formed of a group from the scenes of the 
Passion, wrought in microscopic sculpture, each little figure 
evamelied in its proper colors, and each group surrounded with 
jewels and tracery of the most delicate description. Whether 
Benvenuto wrought this chain or not is « very little matter. ‘To 
believe he made it would add greatly to our opinion of his | ow- 
= To suppose he not make it will not depreciate it in the 
east.” 


Tue Enousu Ciercy in tie O.pen Tie. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘* There are well-known and often quoted pas- 
sages in Swift, Macaulay, Thackeray and many cther authors 
about the position of clergymeu in England one hundred and 
fifty years ago. A curious illustration occurs in one of the Wia- 
chelsea papers recently acquired by the British Museum, but 
not yet calendered nor bound. A latter dated the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1729, from Mr. John Wilkinson to a noble duke, or possibly 
to the archbishop, but the name does not come vut, contains the 
following passage: ‘Howsoever some !’eople may sink beneath 
their Characters by reporting Things entirely false and groand- 
less, | cannot say; but, my Lord, 1 cou’d not be easy until 
I had solemnly assured your Grace that the late Earl of Wiu- 
chilsea gave me the Presentaons, in every Respect truly great 
and noble; and that a Vife was never whispered to me till the 
day after my Lord's Death; then indeed my Lady Herself told 
me that Her maid Morfftee was always intended to go along with 
the Livings,and that if desired to maxe Her Ladysp. my Friend, 
I must not refuse the Offer; Lown, my Lord, I was unable at 
firet to give a direct «nswer, but recovering the surprise, | gave 
Her Ladysp. an absolute denial, upon which She in a Passion 
ordered me to withdraw, and [I have never seen her Ladysp 
since.’ He goes on to explain that the livings had been five 
months vacant, and that Lord Winchelsea appointed him just 
before bis death as a reward for his attendance; that no condi- 
tion was ever mentioned; and that he was not the first ‘pick'd 
upon. ’ A certain Joan Wilkinson ¥.A.,is mentioned by Hasted 
as having been appointed rector of Eastwell on the 26th of May, 
1730.” He resigned in 1733. 








Tae Mavquis or Ripon’s (Hance oF Rericioy.—A little while 
ago there was quite a commotion in society because the Marquis 
of Ripon thought fit to become a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The !imes devoted a melancloly article to the subject, 
and said that the noble Marqui: had hitherto proved himself a 
decidedly able man, but that henceforth he must not expect any 
important place as an English statesman ; that in point of fact, 
his occnpation as a politician is pretty nearly gone, and that it 
is quite impossible that a man who could accept such * un-Eng- 
lish” ideas as are paramount in Popish circles could ever be 
afterward an efficient public servant. The Spectator, on the 
other band, expressed an earnest hope that the common sense of 
society would teach us to rise above such matters of detail ; and 
impressed upon us the extreme desirability of separating the 
politician from the theologian, and of declining to judge a man’s 
competence to deal with official duties by his position in the 
arena of theological dispute. Both views of the mental situa 
tion of a person like Lord Ripon have a considerable amount of 
troth in them, and are by no means irreconcilable. A man ma: 
have a very strong ssthetic and emotional si ‘e to his churacter, 
which in regard to speculative beliefs may induce him to submit 
to the the t!.eoretical claims of the Pope, and yet may possess 
practical wisdom in dealing with mundane affairs, and may be 
quite as aware that,two and two make four as anybody else ; 
such a mind may conscientiously admit that the P pe is supreme 
and infallible judge in matters of morals and faith, and yet en- 
tirely decline to put sixpence into a railroad if his Holiness were 
the responsible chairman of the board of directors. Papal in- 
fallibility is a theory, and can never be a fact, for the trath of 
the subjects with which that infallitility has to deal are ivcap- 
able of demonstrative truth, and therefore it is possible to per- 
suade one’s self (if the matter is really worth serious considera- 
tion) that the balance isin favor of tne Pope rather than agai 





Hatiow-’Ev was celebrated at Balmoral on the night of No- 
journeys to succor the oppressed. He has lived to see Israel ad- | vember 2nd, ina very extraordinary manner. There was first a 
mitted to equal rights in nearly all habitable countries, the bar- | torchlight procession, in which Queen Victoria and the Princess 
Beatrice took part, and afterwards in front of the castle a huge 
bonfire was lighted. A hobgoblin approached drawing a car con- 
own, and by those of bis dissenting creed, his voice is ever | taining the effigy of a witch, and surrounded by fairies carrying 
‘. A magic circle was formed, and the presiding elt 
tossed the effigy into the flames, after which the numerous com- 
pany vigorously danced Scotch dances to the strains of a bag- 
It was inteaded to have had a ball in the castle, but some 
of the company at the bonfire behaved themselves rather inde- 
corously, this part of the celebration was abandoned. 
Twesty barrels entered as ‘‘ salt meat” and ‘ Australian 
beef” were seited at Portsmouth, England, October 23rd, and 
in each barrel was found the corpse of # full grown negro. They 
reached England from the United States, and were intended for 
dissection in London ; but who sent them, and where did the 
sender get them ? 

On October 24th, the keepers and watchers upon Foxley, the 
estate of the Rev. Mr. Davenport, near Hereford, England, met 
an armed band of poachers just a3 they were leaving the pre- 
serves with their booty of bates and pheasants. 
head keeper, called upon the poachers to stand and deliver up 
their game, which they refused to do, and commenced throwing 
‘Lhe latter then closed, upon which the 
pointed their ffowling pieces at their opponents. 
Preece being determined, if possible, to effect a capture, closed 
upon them, but he was shot in the elbow, and another keeper 
Preece, being armed, thereupon 
shot in the head the poacher who fired the first gun, aud he fell, 
but was rescued by his comrades from the keepers. 
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started life, 


did so. 
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received a charge in the kuees. 


off their wounded wen. 


and a half chances. 


ing to about £50,000. 
tully established his case. 


At THe Central Criminal Court in London, on October 28th, 
Thomas Smith, a private soldier, was placed upon his trial for 
the wilful murder of his officer, Captain John | ent Bird of the 
Twentieth Hussars, at Aldershot, on the 12th of September, The 
evidence was of such a conclu-ive character as to lead the jury 
to return a verdict of guilty after a deliberation of only twenty 

The Judge, in passing sentence of death, beld out no 
hope ot mercy. 

Niw stained-glass windows, in the style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are to be put in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 


Tue Recorder of Huntingdon, in England, held an inquest on 
October 24th, on the body of William Sansowe, aged 58 years, 
a herdsman in the service of Mr. Daintroe of Fenton, who had 
been gored to death by the prize bull ‘‘Supshine.” Notwithstand- 
ing repeated warnings as to the danger of going into the bull's 
stall, the deceased, a few days ago, ventured close to the animal 

— clover that was upon the ficor, when the bull 
was seen by Charles Brand, another herdsman, to pin him with 
his horns to the side of the stall. 
at hand, and Sansome was extricated, but was found to be dead. 


~| it was stated that Sunshine appeared to have an antipathy to 
the d d 





him. And the whole hi-tory of the Christian dogma shows that 
the human mind is so constituted that a large proportion of 
thinking men are disposed to spend a very great deal of time in 
endeavoring to prove the absolute truth of various theological 
propositions, although this absolute truth must forever remain 
an uncertainty, except within the impalpable domain of faith— 
Loadon Society. 





In Sheffield, England, recently a workman who had just been 
married in churcb, was met, on his return by about fifty of his 


fellows, and receive i at their hands as a bridal gift a fine leg of 
mutton. He accepted it with thanks, and soberly walked his 
way, a leg of mutton ia his right hand and his blushing bride 





leaning on bis left arm. 


European Miscellanies. 


Preece, 


during which the poaaye fired seven shots. 
was shot was, while bei 


A Vomey’s CaiNnce oF Marryinec In EnGuanp.--England’s 
marriage statistics have been ana!yzed to show the probabili- 
ties of marriage for women at different ages. 
sum of a woman's chances of marriage to be one hundred, she 
exhausts between the ages of fif een and twenty years fourteen 
If she lives unmarried from twenty to 
tweaty-five, fifty.two more of her chances have vanished into 
If she remains unmarried for tive more years, she will 
turn thirty with only fifteen and a halt chances out ot ber hun- 
After thirty-five she has eleven aud a half chances, 
and at this point the statistician gives up his calculation, except 
that he assures us that even after a woman has lived unmarried 
sixty years she still has the tenth of a chance getting married 
out of the hundred with which she is she supposed to have 


” 


** Local storms” may affect these ‘probabilities, 


and allowance should always be made for individual differences 
between women for increasing or lessening their chances. 
statist might have done more valuable service if he had carefully 
calculated and recorded the ‘‘chances” of a woman getting her- 
self into a “better or worse” condition by marriage. 
happened that the woman who had the least chance of getting 
married has had the best chance of being bappy. 


Barsarovus Mope oF Mark NG Pics.—James Boyle, a pig deal- 
er, was charged at Sanford, on October 26th, with cruelly treat- 
ing a number of pigs by cutting certain marks upou them with a 
kuife, the cuts in some cases penetrating to a depth of a quarter 
of aninuch. The defendant pleaded that he had only put his 
trade » ark upon the pigs, and could not know them uuless he 
The magistrates said they could not allow such a prac- 
tice to continue, and imposed a fine of 10s. 6d. and costs. 

Tue linen merchants of Belfast and neighborhood on October 
29th entertained Mr. Thomas Barbour of New York at a banquet 
in the ‘usic Hall, in recogn tion of his firm resistance to an un- 
justifiable demand for daty imposed upon linen goods trom the 
north of Ireland by a department of the United States Govern- 
Tue United States Treasury seized his boo s, placed 
custome officers upon bis wills,and demanded penalties amount- 
Mr. Barbour refused to pay, and success- 


‘Che Mayor presided. 


Tue London Society of Arts bas had a tablet inserted in the 
front of the house on Craven Street, where Franklin lodged dur- 
ing his visit to London in 1756, with this inscription: 


Lived Here, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, 
Philosopher, and Statesman, 
Born, 1706, 

Died, 1790. 


On October 29th a pilgrimage, representing the Masonic bro- 


therhood of England, was made to the tomb of Shakespeare, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


the 


A regular 
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g supported by his fellows, 
knocked down by a stone thrown by a watcher. 
band-to-band fight, the poachers beat the keepets and carried 
Four keepers hastened to Hereford for 
the assistan e of the police, and two men, named Lloyd and 
Williams, were in the course of the morning apprehended on 
The whereabouts of the wounded poacher bas not 
been discovered. 


After a terrible 
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Assistance was immediately 


At Zion Calvinistic Chapel, in Nottingham, England, there has 
long been a dispute in reference to the pastorship. The other 
night the contending parties met in the building, when they soou 
got to high words, and finally to tighting, as to which should 
have possession of the books and property of the church. The 
police had to be called in to quell the disturbance. The Rev. 
M. Lankford, one of the rival ministers, was so injured that he 
is confined to kis home. A body of constables had to go to the 
chapel on the following Sunday, but no disturbance took place. 
Pk VENTATIVE AGAINST PoIsoNING BY QUICKSILVER. —Since the 
year 1868 the floors of all the workshops at the looking-glass 
factory at Chaunay have been sprinkled each day with a solu- 
tion of ammonia. This simple precaution has given to the work- 
men absolate immunity from all mercury poisoning, while some 
of the older employess, who had previously suffered from this 


iffection, have since been relieved of all their symptoms.—The 
San tary Record. 


Iy London five families have-been trying the experiment of & 
confederated home. A large house in the Bloomsbniy region was 
taken, and arrangements for the regulation of the household were 
made with precision, There was a common dining room, and 
each family had a sect of rooms which it furnished at its own con- 
venience. One cook prepared the meals, and a couple of ser- 
vants did the other work. For two days affairs went well enough, 
Chen trouble began. The dinner was a standing subject of dis- 
pute, the unfortunate cook being as unable to please five families 
as the two servants were to answer five bells, all ringing at the 
same time. The children of the different families quarrelled, 


ind before a fortnight had elapsed the confederated home waa 
broken up. 


On October 28th, a protracted inquiry, which did not conclude 

until past midnight, was held at the Swan Inn, near Newbury, 

in England, touching the death of a laborer named Richard 

Gunter, in the service of Mr. Hutchinson, of Bank's Farm. 

Ricbardson, a young laborer on the farm deposed that a Mr. 
Mark Baylis, accompanied by a Mr. Fred. Steed —both licensed 
victuallers out for the day —poured brandy four times into a 
tumbler and gave it to deceased, who shortly afterward fell upon 
the ground, and then got upon his knees and poured himself out 
more brandy, which he drank. He soon became insensible an d 
did not speak. Deceased held up the gluss until he could hold 

it no longer. Some men who were present did not tell deceased 

it was brandy. ‘Ihe jury found ** That deceased met his death 

through drinking an excessive quantity of neat brandy given him 

by Mr. Mark Baylis, Mr. Fred. Steed being accessory to it. They 
did not consider that these parties were proper persons to be 

licensed victnallers.” 


Aman named Puddiford, who was summoned at Hammer- 
smith police court on October 31st, for not sending his child to 
school, banded in the following letter to the magistrate: -* Re- 
spected Si:.—Having a very painful impediment in my speech, I 
beg to submit the underlined as my statement. It is my most 
earnest wish that my child should go to school, but that part of 
my domestic arrangements is entirely governed by my wife, 
who, Iam happy to say, governs me. Therefore, most respected 
sir, I hope, after your most serious consideration, you will deal 
with my case as leniently as possible, und [ give you my solemn 
word never to be placed before you again. 1 beg to remain, sir, 
your most obedient servant, George Puddiford.” The magistrate 
told the defendant that he had no power to send bis wife to pris- 
on, If she governed him with a rod of iron it wouid not be an 
excuse for not sending his child to school. He fined the defen- 
dant 1s. and 2, costs. 


At an inquest held the other day by the Gloucestershire 
county (England) Coroner, there was related an extraordinary 
adventure on the part of two little boys, one three and the other 
six years of age, and children of parents living in Bristol. The 
younger child was sent into the street to play in the afternoon ; 
the elder boy took his hoop and ran away with it. ‘Thelittle 
boy followed the other over Ashley Hill and round to Horfield, a 
distance of about three miles. Here the children lost themselves, 
and darkness coming on they went into a potato field, and pre- 
pared tbeir bed in oue of the furrows, Early next morning a 
man engaged to dig potatoes in this field found the two child- 
ren lying asleep. The elder had on oniv bis shirt and socks, 
and was benumbed with cold. fhe little one explained that 
finding the ground cold and wet his companion stripped himself 
so as to have a comfortable bed, and wanted the younger boy to 
follow his example, but he replied that he would not, because 
‘*he wanted to go home to his mamma." The exposure proved 
too much for the elder boy (the child of a respectable 
widow) who died from congestion of the lungs and brain a 
short time after his discovery. ‘the younger child did not appear 
to have suffered at all from his strange adventure, 


An officer in the English coast guard service named Hicks has 
invented a life raft for use at sea, which unites the two distinct 
ideas of a lifa-boat and a life buoy. The sides of the raft are 
formed by two square tubes laid side by side, four feet apart, 
with their ends bent towards each other and so joined as to 
form a sharp bow and stern. The rafthas n open bottom, the 
only deck being a stout rope netting stretched over the space 
bet : een the sides midway of her depth. A set of light iron 
stanchions, hinged outside, are also placed midway of her depth 
on either side. ‘the raft, which is twenty feet long, with eight 
feet beam and two feet deep,is provided with movable rowlocks, 
a mast and squaresail. The sides are each divided by bulkheads 
into seven water-tight compartments, two of which—one on 
either side—are for provision stores. The raft is built of mahog- 
apy. and has a donble skin ber timbers being arranged diago- 
nally. She weighs about five hundrd weight, and her immer- 
sion when heavily loaded is fourteen inches, thus givinz ten 
inches of freebroad. She was thorougbly tested the recently in 
the East India dock basin in London, and was found to be prac- 
tically unsinkable, and, as far as could be judged, incapable of 
being overturned. ; 





Tue First Prorestant Cxunca wituix tHe WALLS oF Romer. — 
A despatch to the Loudon Times, dated Rome, Oc ober 2b6ih, 
says: ‘ Yesterday morniug, inside the walls of Rome, the Church 
of England services were performed for the first time in an 
edifice expressly built for the purpose within the limits of that 
hitherto magic circle. In point of fact, the charm which held 
good through so many centuries was broken at the same time 
with the material barrier at Porta Pia. Liberty of worship was 
free to all from that day, but it was not till yesterday that an 
English Protestant church was opened in Rome. It is situated 
in the Piazza Sin Sylvestro; it is dedicated to the Triuity, and 
the first service was performed aud sermon preached by the Rev. 
Fairfax Nursey, B.A., Oxon.” 
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(From the Sunday Magazine.) 


A Pretest, 


om 
By Carouine Norra. 


\ hy press we so against the door that Fate 
Has barred npon our hearts’ desire? 
Why hold onr lives bereft and desolate 
Because God writes their almanac in fire ? 
Why should we sadden with dark clouded skies, 
When others make a ladder of their love, 
And while we deem ourselves too weak to rise, 
‘Lhey've climbed above ? 


Why sit and dream in spring’s sweet labor time 
Unreal dreams, whose sadness makes them sweet. 
And, since we mar and break our Jite’s tull prime, 
Deem that we rest contented at God's feet ? 
Why cry to heaven for lost and broken hours, 
For faith and hope that faded long ago, 
When still within onr hears new fruitfu. powers 
Are budding now ? 


O eyes, turned inward on our darkened hearts, 
Open to sea God's beauty on the earth, 

Self-pitying tears that flow upon his smarts, 
Frnetify all our barrenness and dearth; 

O folded hands, close claspt in dull despair, 
Grow busy with God’s work of love and peace; 

O heart, forget to grieve, and rise to where 

Misgivings cease, 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


AUDREY’S CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


They had been fellow-travelers for two hours in the 
same train and in the same earriage—two gentlemen 
who were traveling together, and one lady, who was 
alone. She was young, but she was not a bit pretty; 
that word in no way conveys an idea of the singular 
beauty of her face and expression. She was very self- 
possessed, and quite aware of her attractions. 

One of the men, after the first glance, never looked 
her way, but sat immersed in his paper; his thoughts, 
to judge from the half-pained expression his face wore, 
none of the pleasantest. He was tall, dark, soldierly- 
looking, with a scar half-hidden by his long, drooping 
moustache. A man turning the corner of his prime, 
a face grand and noble, the girl thought, yet wearing 
a somewhat scornful, sneering expression round the 
corners of his mouth—an expression that seemed to 
have grown habitual to that face when in repose, as if 
it had been long implanted and fostered there. His 
companion was more like the girl herself—bright and 
sunny, with a bright, curly head of hair, with noth- 
ing but an incipient moustache to relieve the smooth- 
ness of his face, a row of dazzlingly white teeth, and 
laughing, blue eyes. She never looked at him, of 
course; possibly because she was aware that his eyes 
were fixed upon her, full of boyish admiration; but 
now and then she glanced furtively at the other face, 
and wished he would come to an end of his stupid 
paper. 

At last he put the paper down and glanced care- 
lessly at her. She was sitting back in her corner, her 
gloves thrown on the seat opposite her, and her little 
white fingers employed in a bit of apparently useless 
woman’s work. She had been reading, and her book 
lay with her Zloves, where she had thrown it when 
she took out her crochet. The man with the blue 
eyes like her own glanced once or twice at the book, 
and then, as if emboldened by finding a something of 
similarity in their tastes, leaned over, and laying his 
hand on the book, said: 

“May [ look at it? Iam so fond of Tennyson.” 

“ Oh, certainly. Do you know how far we are from 
Ashton Mills ?” 

“Thave no idea. T have never been in this part of 
the country before,” he answered, shouting it out so 
that she might hear. “ Wrighton, you know”—turn- 
ing to his companion; “or have you forgotten Eng- 
land completely in the last twelve years ?” 

No, he had not forgotten; he had been recalling 
each place they had passed while they fancied that he 
was reading. He thought ten minutes more would 





destination. 


years’ tour of service in India, where he had won him 
ment. 


schoolfellow of the Colonel’s Jack, Huntley. 


Mrs. Huntley was one of those sweet, motherly wo 


their sole purpose. 
strange that she should be something of a match-mak 
er—an amiable, though 
weakness. 
their Christmas dinner 
ciety nor festive gatherings; and, indeed, it was only 


at all. Jack Huntley had known Claude Wrighton 
men. He had known, and still well remembered, that 
in those days there had been a woman whom the Col- 
onel had held very dear—so dear, that when the re- 
action had come, and he had thought of how she had 
treated him, he had almost let his lips form a curse in 
connection with that name which they had hitherto 
coupled with the dearest terms his heart could coin. 
So, knowing all this, he did not now wonder that his 
old friend Claude classed all women under one cate- 


perience, did not hesitate to doubt the trath of all 
that bore that name. In the old days Mr. Huntley 
had been in his friend’s confidence, and he had so well 
kept his promise of silence on that episode, that even 
his wife was ignorant of the romance which had been 
played out in the days when they were young. 

A lady was seated at the drawing-room window at 
Ashton Mills. She had been sitting quietly for a 
quarter of an hour, thinking, as it was so often her 
habit—thinking intently, with the book she had been 
reading lying idly on her knee. She was dressed in 
a stiff silk dress of sombre grey, suited to a woman of 
fifty; and yet the young-looking face, and slight, 
pretty figure told you that she could not be more 
than thirty. The face was a very quiet one now, 
with the loveliest brown hair smoothed over her white 
high forehead. Loving brown eyes too she had, that 
smiled on you full of a great sorrow, and a mouth ex- 
quisitely tender, that had laughed and dimpled very 
beautifully in the old lost days of her girlhood. Yet 
Helen Ashton had settled herself down to be an old 
maid, and her friends and relations, though many of 
them did not know the cause of this resolution, had 
come to accept it as a fact that she would never mar- 
ry. At length she roused herself out of her reverie 
and rang the bell, which was answered by a pleasant 
middle-aged woman. 

“Esther, I see it’s beginning to snow. 
sent the close carriage for Miss Audrey ?” 
“That they have my dear; she’ll come safe enough 
with Robert; trust him for looking after Miss Audrey. 
Robert thinks there was never any lady in the world 
like the young mistress.” 


Have they 


Esther! Ihope they wont have spoiled her with all 
the gayety she has been having.” 

* Bless her! no fear of that. It will take more than 
one year, Miss Helen, to spoil her.” 
“ Ah, there is the carriage at last. 





see them there, and he was right; the train jerked its 
unwieldly body into the Ashton Mills station within 
the time he had named. 

Before handing back the book, the name on the fly- 
leaf caught the young man’s eyes—“ Audrey Ashton.” 
“ Audrey Ashton,” he kept on repeating,as they drove 
along over the frozen roads; and so intent was he on 
own thoughts, that he did not perceive the start his 
companion gave when he first heard the name. 

* You seem a good deal struck by that name, Clay- 
ton. Why are you ?” the other asked at length. 

“Strack! [should think so. Why Audrey Ash- 
ton is the belle everybody has been raving about in 
town; the greatest flirt, they say, in England; the 
best dancer, and the prettiest rider. In facet, that’s 
the girl, Wrighton, who has been turning all heads in 
town, and breaking more than one heart.” 

“Ileads must be easily turned and hearts equally 
easily broken,” the other replied sneeringly. 
* Well, [ don’t know,” Clayton said. 

tainly is strangely beautiful.” 

*Do you know anything of her family ?” Col. 
Wrighton asked. 

* Not much. 


“She cer- 


Iler father is Sir Charles Ashton, of 


Ashton Mills, and she is an only daughter. I believe‘ 





something to warm her after her cold drive.” 


velvet mantle. 
“My darling, welcome home at last.” 


you, aunt Nelly, not looking a day older.” 


when they got back to the drawing-room. 
look at you love.” 


honestly if you think me pretty. 


mean what they say. 
you to tell exactly what you think.” 


one of the most beautiful I have ever seen.” 
“Tam very glad to hear you say that. 





aunt Nelly.” 


there is a sister of Sir Charles, much younger than 
himself, who lives at Ashton Mills; but Miss Audrey 
Ashton has been abroad until this winter, and I dare- 
say this is her first home-coming since she was a child.” 

After this no more was said till they reached their 


Col. Wrighton had just returned from a twelve- 


self a name, a Victoria Cross, and, what he prized 
more, the love and respect of his officers and his regi- 
He had been invited down with his cousin, 
Edward Clayton, to spend their Christmas at a place | or twice exerted herself to win hearts that she did 
called Lorimer Hall, now in the possession of Mg old;not care to retain. 
t was 
a pleasant enough house to pass a few weeks in, and |she had finished ner education, it was an established 


men whose chief happiness consists in making those /|the sole 


often a sadly dangerous, 
She had promised that the party round 
shouid be a small one; 
for she knew that Col. Wrighton had no love for so- 
on this condition that he had been persuaded to come 


intimately in the days when they were both young 


gory, and reading them by the light of his bitter ex- 


“Dear child, how long it seems since we saw her 


Esther, go and 
tell them to send up some tea; the child will want 


Then Miss Ashton ran down stairs in time to receive 
Audrey in her arms as she came into the hall, a few 
flakes of snow lying like tufts of ermine on her black 


“ How jolly it is, and such a dear old house! and 


“Come to the light Audrey.” Miss Ashton said 
“ Let me 


“My darling, you are lovely,” Miss Ashton answer- 
ed, standing under a big lamp, and looking at the 
sweet girlish face with its rich bloom—the bloom 
which her own had lost long ago; “and your color is 


: But I quite 
agree with papa. I shall never be as beautiful as you 


Aunt Nelly turned away, and busied herself_with 


the tea-things, while Audrey sat down on the rug to 
warm her cold fingers at the fire. 

Then Esthercame in, and the girl 10se to kiss her 
old nurse, who stroked back the tumbled hair from 
her face, and pronounced her as “ beautiful as a flow- 
er;” at which Aubrey laughed, and said that if the 
flower were a dandelion or a peony, it was not much 
-|of a compliment. 

They had not spoiled her, that was easily seen ; yet 
Audrey Ashton was very far from being perfect; and 
it was in some measure true of her that she had once 





She had never been warned 
against this great sin, and in the foreign school where 





-|article of belief that women were given beauty for 


purpose of winning men’s hearts without los- 


about them happy, and whose plans have this end as ing their own; and her one season in London had 
With this characteristic, it is not 


‘shown her nothing to make her think the belief a 


false one. Had Audrey paused to think upon the role 
she was playing, she would quickly have detected its 
untruth and worthlessness, for she had fine generous 
instincts, and an open truthful disposition. But she 
did’not pause to think; she only saw the more heart- 
less her conquests, the higher she seemed to rise in 
the opinion of the world of London Society; and she 
left London rather rejoicing in the consciousness that 
she had embittered more than one life. 

The next day a letter came from Mrs. Huntley, in- 
viting Miss Ashton and her niece to go to Lorrimer 
Hall for their Christmas. Nothing could induce Miss 
Ashton to accept the invitation though Aubrey tried 
her most persuasive powers, and Mrs. Huntley her- 
self came over, and finding Miss Ashton alone in the 
drawing room, had told ber who her other guests 
were, and what a quiet party they would be. “ In- 
deed Aunt Helen seems more determined than ever 
not to go since we have tried to persuade her,” Au- 
drey said, when Mrs. Huntley was driving away after 
her fruitless visit. Mrs. Huntley and her aunt had 
hoth insisted that Audrey must go ; and after a long 
resistance she at last yielded to their persuasions. 

“T shall not be all lonely, dear; think of the years 
I have been content to be alone. Some people like 
solitude, dear, and I am one of those.” 

Yet there had been a time when Helen Ashton had 

been no recluse, when she had enjoyed the fellowship 
and pleasure of society as much as any one. The 
world was smiling on her then, and she had found one 
who was dearer to her than all the rest of the world. 
Yet in those days she had been vain and foolish; she 
too had used her beauty as a snare; but she had for- 
gotten the second article in the flirt’s creed, and,while 
winning another heart, had lost her own. Still she 
went on flirting, until the man whose love she had 
won had left her, believing her as heartless as she had 
tried to make herself in his eyes. Then she awoke to 
the consciousness of how completely and absorbingly 
she had loved him; and it was for his sake that she 
was Helen As!iton still. During the long years that 
he had been away no word rosten, Pos had ever reached 
her, though she had occasionally heard from the news- 
papers and from the Huntleys what his life was. 
When the time came for Audrey to go to Lorimer 
Hall, she went, promising to come often and see her 
aunt, and tell her what they were all doing at the 
Hall. She was really sorry to leave her, and would 
willingly have remained to cheer her solitude; but 
aunt Helen would not hear of it. So she went, and 
Miss Ashton was once more left to brood over her own 
sad thoughts. 
When Audrey arrived at the hall, she found that 
Mrs. Huntley and some of her ?guests had gone out 
driving to see an old ruined Abbey that was one of 
the sights of the neighborhood, and that she was 
shown into a great drawing-room, where, before a 
blazing fire, a gentleman was standing, reading. She 
went in very quietly, and it was not till she was quite 
close to him that he turned to look at her; and Aud- 
rey, opening her blue eyes, uttered an exclamation of 
— and felt very foolish for the first time in her 
life. 

He bowed, and she fancied from his manner that he 
would have left her then and there, if he could 
have done so without appearing rude. 

“T think we traveled together once,” he said,though 
it might have been ten years ago. 

“ Yes, last week. Is the other gentleman who was 
with you, staying here too ?” 





“Oh, yes, do look at me, aunt Nell, and tell me| “ Yes.” 
I have been told 
Lam so often; but one never knows whether people 
Now you—I know I can trust 


“ Mrs. Huntley never told me,” Audrey said: “ but 
perhaps you never mentioned our having traveled in 
the same train ?” 

“Tam afraid I must plead guilty to that omission,” 
he answered. She was strangely attracted by him, 
though he looked grave and stern, and old enough to 
be her father almost; yet Audrey wished he would 
show a greater interest in her; as for his admiration, 
that, she felt, would come in time as a a matter of 
course. 

“ Have you ever been in this part of the country be- 
fore ?” she ee whatever came uppermost in 





her mind to detain ‘or he had made another move- 
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ment as though he would fain have left the room.|he should leave the pleasant house and the kind friends 


“ Lorimer Park is considered a very fine old place.” 

“ Yes, I have been here before, but so long ago that 
Thave almost forgotten the country; and most proba- 
bly have quite died out of the memories of those 
whom I once knew,” he added, with what struck her 
as something half sad and half sneering in his tone. 

“ Perhaps you have been abroad ?” 

“ Yes, in India for many years.” 

“In India? We had a great friend there,” Audrey 
said, “at least papa had; his name was Claude Wrigh- 
ton, I think. Perhaps you knew him ?” 

He smiled. “Oh, yes, I knew him rather inti- 
mately.” 

“ Oh, do tell me about him '” Audrey said, in her 
impulsive way. “ He has not writcen to papa for : 
long tinie, and lately we have only heard of his doings 
from the papers. He isso distinguished and so brave, 
and papa says 

“Stop,” he said, suddenly, putting up his hand; “1 
don’t deserve such warm praise, Miss Ashton.” 

“You! You don’t mean to say that you are our 
Colonel Wrighton ?” she asked, the look of interest in 
her face growing very deep, and making her look 
more animated and beautiful. “I mean the Colonel 
Wrighton papa once knew so well ?” 

“T believe I am,” said he, scarce able to restrain a 
laugh at her eagerness. 

“Oh, how glad papa will b> to see you again! And 
aunt Helen—did you know her Colonel Wrighton ?” 

“Yes, [have met Miss Ashton; but that, like the 
rest of my life in England, was long ago.” 

“ And ~ will come and see her now you have 
come back, won't you?” Audrey asked. “ You who 
knew her as a girl must remember how beautiful she 
was. She is not so pretty now, of course, but her 
face, to my mind,is still full of a grace and soft beauty 
one does not often meet with, though she is so pale.” 

“T am not much of a judge,” he s iid, coldly. 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to leave you,but 1 promised 
to meet Mr. Huntly at three, and my watch tells me 
that I shall keep him waiting unless I got at once.” 

Audrey sat after he left her, looking into the fire and 
feeling a little piqued at the evident want of effect that 
her charms had produced—a feeling new to the spoiled 
and petted belle and daughter. ‘“ How strange it is,” 
she thought, “ that this should be the man I have heard 
papa speak of so often, and in language so full of praise, 
that I verily believe I had begun to fancy he must be 
something of a demigod, instead of the humdrum sort of 
mortal he appears to be, with scarcely a civil word to 
throw to a lady! And yet there’s something in his quiet, 
determined-looking face, too, that does not belie that 
Victoria-Cross story, and makes one believe that it would 
look very different if it were lighted up by excitement 
or passion.” And so the young lady thought on, until, if 
she had looked into her mind, she would have found that 
there was no great difference between the ideal that her 
mind had tormed from simply hearing the tales of his 
powers, and that she had formed now that their hero 
had been actually brought before her. 

It was in the midst of such dangerous thoughts as 
these that she was disturbed by her hostess’ return. 

Very full of apologies Mrs. Huntley was for having 
been away when her young guest had arrived—apologies 
which she did not cease to make until she had taken 
Audrey to the room alloted to her. Audrey was more 
than usually careful in the choice of her dress that even- 
ing. At last she fixed upon a soft white drapery, 
which became her admirably, aud as her glass informed 
her ot the fact, she wondered to herself whether Colonel 
Wrighton would notice her at all. “I am sure I am 
pretty,” she thought; “they all tell me so, and even 
aunt Nelly agrees with them; yet I don’t think he thinks 
so. Why should I care? Iam sure I don’t know, but 
I do; I never seemed to wish for any one’s attention be- 
fore. I suppose it’s just the perversity of human na- 
ture not to care for what we easily get, and to weary our- 
selves attempting to touch the grapes which are beyond 
ourreach. Now, I daresay that boy with the goldy- 
brown hair, who stared at me so unconscionably in the 
train, will fallin love with me straight off, andI sha’n’t 
care a bit about him—that’s sure to be the way.” 

And it was the way. The boy with the goldy-brown 
hair did fall in love with her; in fact, he bad plunged 
headlong into that state of mind when he first met her in 
the train. 

She was equally right about the other; again “it was 
the way.” She might have been a hundred years of 
age and as ugly as an Esquimaux for any attraction that 
her youth and beauty exercised over the Colonel, or for 
any attention he paid her. She smiled and talked her 
best, she sang her most ravishing songs, and he hardly 
seemed to listen to her. She rode across country in a 
style, that made Edward Clayton rave as he kept his big 
hunter close to her side. She could skate to perfection, 
and looked perhaps her best upon the ice. But she did 
it all for a man who seemed utterly indifferent to her 
and her doings. She told herself s. a-hundred times a 
day, and yet, conscious of her beauty and its power, and 
accustomed as she was to success, she only half believed 
herself, and thought she must conquer at last. 

As for Colonel Wrighton, he counted the hours until 





;with whom he was staying. 


It was not always possible to avoid going near Ashton 
Mills, yet he did his best to avoid that part of the coun 

try with a persistency that made others wonder. He 
told himself that he was still weak enough to be afraid to 
meet the woman he had once loved so fondly, though a 
—_ stretch of twelve long troubled years lay between 
them. 

Mrs. Huntley had invited Audrey in the fond aoope 
that she and Col. Wrighton might fall in love with each 
other. She watched the success of her plans, and soon 
had to confess to herself with dismay that though they 
had succeeded well enough as far as Audrey was con- 
cerned, they had hopelessly failed as regarded the 
Colonel. Poor little woman, she was greatly troubled, 
for her kind heart felt that she had been in a measure 
guilty of working sorrow for the young girl where she 
had only hoped to bring happiness. She did not quite 
despair yet; she hoped he might discover that he had 
won her heart, and that then all might be well. 

“Col. Wrightov !” I am sorry to say Audrey had seen 
her hero walking in the garden, and had joined him on 
the very poor pretense of having come out herself to 
take a stroll before lunch. “Col. Wrighton !” 

“Yes, Miss Ashton.” 

“Will you tell me where you got those wounds!” 
glancing at the scar across his face and another on his 
hand. 

“T got them in very differeny ways,” he said. “ This 
on my face was a sword-cut at the battle of Aliwal, 
given me by as fine a fellow as I ever saw in my life 
—a Sikh. I often see him before me now.” 

“How was it he did not kill you? 
hand-to-hand combats one must be killed.” 

“T killed him,” the Colonel said, “and many a time 
have I regretted it since; but in a fight suchas we 


|had there was no time to spare life.” 


“And men grow mad in battle, do they not?” 
Audrey asked, looking up at him a little awe-struck. 

“T think many do, coming for the first time face to 
face with death. But in my opinion no good soldier 
should ever lose his presence of mind and self-com- 
mend.” 

“And the other wound, how did you get that ?” 

He smiled now. “That was quite another style of 
enemy,” he said; “aright royal wild boar. After fol- 
lowing him for about half a mile, he turned and 
charged home with a will; my horse put his foot in a 
hole just as IT speared him, and came down with me; 
and the first thing I saw on sitting up was the savage 
red eyes and the mouth covered with blood-streaked 
foam within a yard of me. Fortunately for me a bro- 
ther officer came up and rolled him over before he 
could dome much damage, orI should not be here to 
tell you of as game a death as I ever saw.” 

How strange it seemed to Audrey, the change in 
herself ! 

Here she was walking beside a man who appeared 
neither to give her any admiration, nor to seek her so- 
ciety; who seemed while he talked to her to have for- 
gotten her very presence. Yet this was the best part 
of the girl’s day—the time she walked beside him in 
the bare wintry garden. The bright clear air had 
deepened the rich bloom on her cheek, and the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm with which her companion 
had told her of his adventure with the boar had 
called forth a corresponding animation and fire into 
her eyes; yet an old friend would have fancied that 
there was something softer and more winning in 
Audrey’s manner than ther? usually was. It was 
strange that any man could walk beside her and not 
see how singularly beautiful and fascinating she look- 
ed. Yet her companion never seemed even to notice 
it—never even really looked at her. 

“Ts India sucha very dreadful country, Colonel 
Wrighton ?” she asked. 

“| think I prefer India to England, and yet I have 
met many people who willhave to spend the greater 
part of their lives there, and who never seem to try 
and like it. It’s the greatest mistake. When a man 
gets discontented with his legitimate work an1 is 
always complaining of the country in which his lot is 
cast, instead of trying to make the best of it, there is 
little hope for him. Ah, there is Edward Clayton; he 
is better company for you, Miss Ashton, than I am. 
Good morning.” 

Audrey could have cried, and wished Edward Clay- 
ton anywhere rather than coming to meet her with 
that glad, admiring face of his. 

“T have been searching for you in the billiard-room 
and library, and all over the place, never dreaming of 
looking for you here ona day like this. I wonder 
Wrighton allowed you to stay. Why, Ican almost 
see it freezing,” be said, rubbing his hands and turn- 
ing to walk with her, as his cousin had been doing. 

Audrey stamped with impatience. “ You, gentle- 
men treat us as if we were made of glass,” she said. 
“T hate the house, it’s so hot; the garden is twice as 
nice. 

“Then let us stay init. Don’t hurry away, Miss 
Ashton. If I am driving you in, pray let me go rather 





I thought in all, 


than do so. I thought you might be cold out here. I 
am sorry I spoke.” 
_ “You need not be sorry; but Iean’t bear people to 
fancy that I can never go out of the drawing-room, 
as if I were only fit to be put into a glass case.” 
“Some things are so precious that we cannot take 
too much care of them,” he said, warmly. 

“T don’t care for compliments,” Audrey said; * T 
am tired of them. That’s another mistake yon gentle- 
men make, thinking it is necessary to give us ladies no 
more intellectual food to live upon than empty com- 
pliments.” 

“Tecan’t say anything to please you to-day, Miss 
Ashton. I had better g>.” ; 

Poor fe'low ! his heart had been completely captured 
by the London belle, who I daresay would never have 
given hima thoaght in the midst of her gayer life. 
Yet hers was not an ungenerous nature, and she felt a 
touch of pity at his evident chagrin. She held out her 
hand to him, and he grasped and held it in his. She 
was the loveliest and best thing the world held for 
him now—the first woman who had ever touched his 
boyish heart—and he, standing with his honest,hand- 
some face aglow with pleasure at the poor little spark 
of warmth in the girl’s manner,did not look unworthy 
of even her love. 

“T dare say I am ill-tempered,” she said. “I think 
papa has spoiled me. You have begn so kind to me 
all this time, looking after me and trying to make the 
time pass pleasantly for me. I know I am very un- 
grateful. I think Vl go back to Aunt Helen.” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” he said quickly; “don’t leave 
us, Miss Ashton; the place would be unendurable.” 

She smiled at his earnest manner. She well knew that 
when the time should come for her to leave Lorrimer 
Hall she would suffer a pain quite as keen as anything 
he would feel, though not for his sake. She had come 
out of her gay and careless life into contact with his— 
a contact that, scarcely felt by her, was one to 
leave its life-long mark on her young lover's life and 
career. He could not bear now the thought of being 
called upon to part from her, though somehow he 
knew, poor fellow, that he and she would never be 
anything more to each other than they then were. 
Still the sunshine of her presence intoxicated him, and 
he left the future to take care of itself, content to live 
in the present. 

That night Audrey sat solong in her room think- 
ing, that at last Esther came to ask if her dear child 
ever intended to go to bed. 

“Esther, sit by the fire and talk, like a good old 
thing. I want to ask you if you ever saw Col. Wrigh- 
ton at papa’s house long ago, before he went to 
India ?” 

Esther seated herself, and, after smoothing out. her 
black silk apron, gave a little cough. 

“ Well, Esther ?” 

“ Well, Miss Audrey ?” 

“Tell me about him, for you must have seen him, 
Esther.” 

“T don’t like, please, dear Miss Audrey, to talk 
about that gentleman.” 

“Why not? You can have no reason to dislike 
him, Esther ?” 

“ May be not, dear; but, in my humble opinion, he 
wrought a great deal of sorrow in your house, Miss 
Audrey, and I make a point of never talking of him 
and his heartless ways.” 

“Why, Esther, what can you mean. Come,tell mo 
the rest, now you have said so much. Why is it Col. 
Wrighton will never go to Ashton Mills to see Aunt 
Helen ?” 

“He go to see Miss Helen! Why, if the master 
heard of it, he’d tell Mark to turn him from the door. 
Did you never know, Miss Audrey, that he and dear 
Miss Helen were once very near being man and wife ?” 

“ Aunt Helen!” and Audrey’s voice sounded low 
and husky. 

“ Ay, indeed,” Esther went on, not noting in the 
firelight that the girl’s face was white, and her lips 
trembling; “ Ay, indeed, very near, when he took 
some fancy into his head that Miss Helen took too 
much thought of the attention of another gentleman 
who is long since dead, and one day he rode over to 
the house in a white passion, and saw Miss Helen, and 
then he went away,and we never saw him nor spoke of 
him any more. Mr. Huntley knew of it long ago,but 
I don’t think he ever told his lady.” 

Here followed a pause, during which Audrey never 
spoke, and Esther poked the fire. 

“ Esther, did—did Aunt Helen pay too much at- 
tention to the other gentleman 7” Audrey asked at 
last. 

“ Well, dear, she may have done, I daresay. She 
was young and handsome, and women are weak crea- 
tures when men worship the ground they tread on, as 
did that poor gentleman. 


























































I don’t say but that Miss 
Helen was thoughtless, but it was too much to break 
her heart by way of punishment; and Teawt bear to 
see that man going about with that untroubled face of 
|his, and I know she sits at home and mourns for him 
till this day, poor thing,” 

‘¢ Then it is for his sake that Aunt Helen has never 
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married,” Audrey asked, looking far into the grim 
faces made by. the coals, that seemed to stare into her 
heart with their fiery red eyes. 

“ Whose else ?” Esther said. , 
Then Audrey bade her old nurse good night, but in- 
stead of going to bed, still sat by the fire, heaping on 
small mountains of coal, yet even in the heat and blaze 
feeling dead and cold at her heart. 

So the riddle was solved—he was indifferent to 
her because he loved another, and that other the 
pretty aunt whom Andrey herself had always loved so 
much. He had no thought for her blooming young 
face; he was thinking of a face whose early or 
bloom had passed away. So that was why he never 
went near Ashton Mills; why he was impatient to get 
away from Lorrimer Hall and its vicinity; why he 
wanted to go back to India. 





know it; she would rather die than that he should ; 
know nothing. None of them knew, not even he. 


the girl’s sunny life; and God help her, it was not a 
light one. 


left her alone in her loss and loneliness. 


same careless, light-hearted creature agaiu. 


ake came out, dressed in her soft furs. 


for a drive,” he said, holding open the door for her. 


watching his dark bronzed face, and detecting a slight 


her to come back with me.” 


morning, the pith of which had been this—Audrey 


he not try and care for her and marry her. The child 


ried. 


could never be anything to each other again, He had 
time, but she must have long since forgotten him; she 
had never even answered a letter he had written, try- 
ing to bring back things to their old footing. He 
was going to India again. If this bright Audrey loved 
him, why not take her with him? When a man has 
1 ved out the romance of his life he can have nosecond, 
but he thought he could be quietly content and 
happy. 

He had not noticed Edward Clayton’s attachment to 
Miss Ashtou, Possibly, if he had, he might have made 
up his mind differently, for he did make up his mind 
that day; and when he had once done so, he was not slow 
to follow it up by action. So now he only waited his 
opportunity of »sking her; and Audrey little guessed 
what treasure was awaiting her acceptance. She was 
then sitting at ber aunt’s fect in the big bright drawing- 
room. She had found Miss Ashton a little sadder than 
when sie left, and Audrey had stolen in and passed her 
arm lovingly round the still pretty figure. It was the 
woman he loved, Audrey told herrelfs she had been his 
jn the time long gone by. Could Audrey be mean 
enough to be jealous of that which had existed when she 
was only achild? No, no, not that; whatever her sor- 
row at her own great loss, she would think tenderly of 
her aunt’s love for Wrighton. She tried to talk of bim; 
but her aunt turned to other subjects witha nervousness 


had so much visiting I am tired of it. I think I am 
growing old,” she continued, with a poor little attempt 
at a smile. 

“ My darling, your life’s journey is only just begun, 
while [am far on mine. God grant, Audrey dear, that 
you may have less trouble in it than He has been pleased 
to send me.” 

The girl hid her face for a moment, while a storm of 
tears shook her. Helen tried to calm her with gentle 
words and kisses, and when she had partially succeeded 
Audrey went away; but before she had driven far down 
the avenue, she stopped the ponies, got out, and went 
back to her aunt. 

“ Aunt [elen, I came back to say good-by again, and 


I thought I'd like to 


Miss Ashton stood by the window and watched the 


whatever Mrs. Huntly might have fancied, she should] pretty bright-clad figure as it passed by, then she cover- 
ed her face with her hands, exclaiming, “O Audrey, my 
It was her first trial, the first that had ever touched | darling!” and burst into tears. 


No one would have cried over Audrey Ashton, if they 


could have seen her a few evenings after at the Hall. 
She had almost forgotten her aunt. During a whole| Gay and beautiful she looked, with a rich color on her 
fortnight she had never been near her once; she had} young face. It seemed to her that Col. Wrighton had tried 


At last, sitting by her side for a long time, he was 


The next day, after breakfast, she asked Mrs. Hunt-|called away to sing—an accomplishment in which he ex- 
ley for the phaeton to drive over and see Miss Ashton. |celled—and Audrey got up and went into the conserva- 
Colonel Wrighton was standing on the doorstep as} tory, which adjoined tue drawing-room. Here she stood, 
listlessly looking at the pink-and-whit2 heaths, that were | it. 
“You are taking advants er t lov Jay, |almost the only flowers in bloom then. 
Hon, sen Sere Aare bene Tee See thus a few moments when a voice sounded close to her, 
“Yes, Lam going to see aunt Helen,” Andrey said |# voice that made her hearé beat in wild confusion. 


She had stood 


“Miss Ashton, you seem to avoid me to-night; I 


flush that came into it at the mention of her auut’s| have tried once or twice to speak to you, but without 
name. “ She is very lonely; I wish I could persuade | 8uccess. 


She had moved a little further away, and her hand 


* He took no notice of the remark, but just raised his|had relentlessly broken off a pale-pink waxen blossom. 
hat as she drove away; then turning, he took his way|When she turned to him her face was calm, but her 
into the garden, and thought of a conversation, that} lip had a slight tremble in it that Colonel Wrighton 
had taken place between him and his hostess that} could not see. 


“Thave been talking to your cousin. Is he still 


loved him, at least so Mrs. Huntley said why should|singing? What a wonderful voice he has ?” 


“Has he?” absently. “Will you give me that 


was good and true, and he was wasting his life unmar-| piece of heath ?” he asked, not because he wanted it 
Then he thought of another face that time had}or would have prized it, but because he was ata 
by no means erased from his memory; yet he and she} loss for something to say just then. 


“You don’t care for flowers,” she said. “Why 


perhaps been hasty, and had wronged her in the past should I give it to you?” fasteningit in the bottom of 


her dress, while her heart beat quick and fast; for 
somehow Audrey guessed why this man, who had 
been indifferent to her till then, had sought her, and 
she prayed that the words he had come to say might 


strength of her heart? Then how could she stand by 
and hear him offer her a love which she knew he had 


would do if he spoke to her, Audrey Ashton, of love ? 
They stood facing each other with very different 
thoughts at that moment. 


put up her hand as if to stop him; but Wrighton, 
of the gesture, but went on. 
we may be disturbed at any moment. 


ask you to be my wife.” 


up her very eyes. 
* Colonel 

asking me?” 
“To be my wife.” 





which showed Audrey that he was far from forgetten. 
She tried to take her back with her to Lorrimer Hall, 
but Helen shook her head, and Audrey knew persuasion 
was impossible. 

“] shall only stay till after Christmas Eve. I shall 
be back her on Christmas morning, Aunt Helen. I am 
determined to spend the day with you here; there’s no 
use saying any more about it. I told Mrs. Huntley to- 
day, and she agreed.” 

“Well, dear, if you will have it so,” Miss Ashton said, 
with asigh, for she thought Audrey changed, restless, 
and excited, and unlike herself. The gir! was unusually 
loving that day; and when at last Audrey said “ Good- 
by,” she clasped her aunt in her arms and burst into 





dream. 


he added. 

“ Yes it is very strange,” she said. 
to others, perhaps, but very strange m you, Colone 
Wrighton. 
other men,” she said, half wondering still. 


> 


Audrey.” 
“ Why do people marry ?” she asked. 
“For different reasons.” 





“Because they love each other is one, I believe,” 


‘she said, her face crimsoning once more. 


come my wife, Miss Ashton. 
swered my question—will you be my wife ?” 


“Tam not a man of many words, Miss Ashton, and |all happen. 
Surely the red blood never rushed to any face and|Claude Wrighton would never meet. 
neck as it did to Audrey’s then; it seemed to light| would marry, perhaps, and no one would ever guess 


Vrighton, do you know what you are|the days of her girlh 


“To be your wife ?” Audrey repeated in a kind of|feel happy in the happiness she 


“T wish I were not going,” she suid; “I would much! Somehow, girl though she was, she was his master 
rather stay here quietly with you, Aunt Helen. Ihave at that moment. He was doing the only mean thing 


he had ever done in his iife, and the consciousness of 
the meanness was beginning to dawn upon him. 
“Colonel Wrighton, what could have induced you 
to come to me with such a request ?” she asked, her 
pretty lips half curling with scorn. He saw the ex- 
pression, and felt the superiority she was assuming, 


and tried to free himself. 


“Thave a right to choose whom I will ask to be- 
But you have not an- 


“T will,” she said, “if you will answer one ques- 


tion of mine satisfactorily. 


“What is it ?” 
“Ts there sny woman living you care for more than 


Audrey saw it all now,|God bless you for all your goodness to me, and make} you deo for me, Colonel Wrighton ?” 
and with it she came to know that this man would be] you happier than you have been. } 
to her all her life, a something different and better] say it again,” she said, kissing her, and running back to 
that all the rest of the world. Not that he would ever] the pheton. 


He had been calm, almost cold, all the time, but at 
this question—the hardest for him to answer—it was 
his turn to flush, and his bronzed face grew nearly as 
bright as hers had done. He stood silent, looking 
down, and she stood with her hands tight twisted to- 
gether, and her eyes relentlessly fixed on his face. 
‘Then his answer came, and he did not seem so mean 
to Audrey when he gave it. 

“Thave done you a wrong, Audrey Ashton, but not so 
deep a wrong as you think. I had hoped and believed 
that the woman I loved many years ago was nothing to 


Oh, it was| more than once to join her, but each time Audrey found|me now, butif I answer your question truthfully, I ean 
very selfish; she saw it now that her eyes were opened. some excuse to get away; then Mr. Clayton came, and only say she is stilldear to me. “ Forgive me,” he 
She might have gone on for years, wrapped up in her- | she was glad of his society to help her to pass the time,| said, going up to her and holding out his hand, “ I did 
self; but from this night Audrey had thrown her girl-| which seemed interminable that evening. Her manner|not mean to wrong you. I had hoped if you married me 
hood aside. They had called her selfish, a flirt, vain,}to Mr. Clayton was changed; she put aside every endca- é j 
and unfecling. Well, perhaps they were right—she | vor tocharm, whivh was but natural to her, and talked to| he asked, still holding out his hand for hers. 
had tried to win hearts that she did not care to re-|him in a quiet, earnest way, that he felt was different 
tain ; but »»mehow, since she had heard her aunt’s|from what she had been accustomed to use with him.|me that,” Audrey said, her voice less steady now that 
story, and had known for the firsttime who her lover| He thought her better and sweeter in this mood; but,|her indignation against him was less. 

had beer, Audrey felt that she could never be the| poor boy, his heart had become her property long ago! 


I might have made you happy. You will forgive me ?” 


‘On one condition, Col. Wrighton; I think you owe 


“ And that is ?” 
“That you marry the woman who is still dear to you.” 
“ That is impossible.” 
“Why ?” 
‘She does not care for me now; she would not wish 
I asked her six years ago, and she never answered 
my letter.” 
“She does care for you, Colonel Wrighton. I know 
her better than any one else does, and I know that love 
for you is breaking Aunt Helen’s heart.” And Audrey, 
with the pale sweet face before her mind’s eye, forgot her 
own sorrow and pleaded for her aunt. ‘I know that it 
is for your sake alone that she has remained unmarried all 
these years. Papa told me all about it, though he never 
mentioned your name. Men have been wondering why 
the lovely Helen Ashton is still Miss Ashton. You 
know why. You have been the cause. You treated her 
very ungenerously once; you cast away her love fora 
girlish folly; you left her when you should have stayed 
to protect and love her. What is all your far-tamed 
bravery?” Audrey asked indignantly. But Colonel 
Wrighton put his hands over his face, and she paused at 
his evident pain. 
“Stop, Miss Ashton. I may have done wrong, as you 
say, but if I have, she has not been the only sufferer. I 
have suffered, too, keenly enough. If you are right, I 
may still make some reparation. I can still offer her my 
heart again; ithas been hers all along; and I shall in- 
eed thank God with all my heart, if my Helen is able to 


never be spoken; for did she not love him with all the forgive me and take me back. You will shake hands?” 


e asked, “and say that youforgive me. Forget that I 
was ever foolish enough, to believe that a creature as 


already irrevocably given to another, as she knew he| young and bright as you are, could have cared for me.” 


Poor Audrey! She laid her little hand in his, and 
turned her head away toward the white blossoms,that 


Then he spoke, coming] Were not paler at that moment than the girl’s face. 
close and looking down on the girl’s beautiful face,|5o he left her, little dreaming that he carried with him 
that seemed to avoid the eyes that sought hers. She | her heart. 


And Audrey sat there, and thought of Helen’s hap- 


having come for a purpose of his own, took no notice| piness,and felt very glad that she would be the means 


of bringing it about. Then she fancied how it would 


He would go to-morrow, and they would 


I come here to| be reunited and married; and she would ask her fath- 


er when he returned to take her abroad,where she and 
Some day she 


that Audrey had so me eo given her heart away in 

. Yes, that. was how it would 
all happen; she made up her mind to that while she 
sat there, the tears filling her eyes, nobly striving to 
lieved she had se- 
cured for another, and content with her own lot if the 





“Is it so very strange to you? the idea, I mean,”| other were accomplished. 


Helen Ashton was sitting in her room alone, feeling 


“Not strange|very sad and troubled; she had been walking up and 


1|down under the trees, thinking of the life that was 


But perhaps you are not different from | growing into a dim memory now; thinking of the man 


who had left her in a fit of jealous anger—who had 


“Tf you have fancied that I am in any way better) been living close to her now for some time, and yet 
that other men, you are wrong; but I do not see that| had never once come near her. No, she was forgot- 
I have committed any sin in asking you to marry me,|ten—forgotten; yet she had been true to him, as wo- 


men sometimes can be; she had refused to become the 
wife of good and true men because of the love she 
still love him. 

Many a man even now, when her youth was. passing 
over, would have taken Helen for his wife, but peo- 
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ple had come to believe that she would never marry. lexcess of gratitude, 


She sat hiding her eyes from the sunlight that stole 
in, and at the door a tall figure stood watching her. | 
He saw a woman in a pearl-gray silk with a winter rose | 
in her bosom, and with her soft brown hair braided on | 
her forehead in the old way he remembered so well. | 
She was sitting there alone, with only her thoughts to 
keep her company. He watched her for some minutes 
in silence, and then he very softly spoke her name: 

“ Helen !” 

She started, and a little low cry came from her lips. 

*O Claude !” 

She had put out her arms to him, but stepped back 
remembering that all was changed between them long 
ago; but he sprang to her side, and passing his strong 
arm round her waist, soon drew her head down on his 
shoulder. 

“Thank God, my darling, it is ended at last. My 
Helen, have you forgiven me?” he asked, looking 
down into her glad brown eyes. 

“ It was not for me to forgive, Claude.” 

“Yes, it is my darling, it is for you to forgive; but 
O, my Helen, why did you never answer my letter? I 
wrote it in all truth, my Nelly. I wanted you back 
very badly then, as I have always done.” 

“T never received any letter from you all these 
years, Claude. Oh, do you believe if I had received 
any letter from you, that I should have left it unan- 
swered ?” 

And so it had been, The miscarriage of a single 
letter had worked so much misery to two who loved 
each other very truly, unnecessary misery, it seemed 
at first misery and seperation, but Helen knew that 


God’s ways are wiser than ours, and she always be- 
lieved that those years had worked out their own good 
How much he hal to tell of those years 
during which they had never met nor communicated, 
and how proud she felt of him ! though that was no 
new feeling, for she had felt proud of him whenever 
the papers had coupled his name with any of his deeds 
He had something to tell, too, of his short 
stay at Lorrimer Hall and of her dear Audrey, and 
here he had a confession to make about Audrey and 


purpose. 


of tame. 


his foolish mistake. 
‘To be concluded in our nc.t.) 





(From London Society}. 


THE SHADOW OF 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 








{Concluded from our last. 


1 
“ Yes: from the piece of water in the gap; Shallow- 


Mere Gap, and this house Shallow-Mere Farm.” 


“ T have always thought 1 was rather wanting in another 


characteristic of my countrymen; I always thought [ 


was not superstitious; but after what has passed within 


the last half-hour, I can no longer believe it;” and Andrew 


Craith recounts minutely his singular experience on the 


margin of the mere. Whilst doing so, his host in his 
turn, betrays agitation. When the narrative is finished, 
he is as pale as death, and inquires,— 

“Two years ago was it, do you say, that you came to 


the South ? Can you remember about what time in the 


year ?” 


“ Perfectly; for strangely enough; it is exactly two 


years this very day since | first set foot in London.” 
“More marvelous still!” proceeds the farmer. “I 

never thought I was saperstitious till now; but there 

must be something in it,—something more in these links 


of connection than we can divine at present;” and after 


a moment’s musing, be adds, “That woman's words 
impressed me at the time. See here, sir. These races 


take place annually, and of course bring to the neighbor- 


hood all sorts of riffraff,—gypsies, tramps, and the like. 
Now, this same day, two years ago, I had noticed an old 
gypsy woman hanging about the place, and, though I 
don’t encourage begging, 1 gave her a trifle in the 
morning, to help her on her way. In the eve 
ning, just before it was getting dark, I chanced to 
have occasion to go down to the shore, to see after 
the repair of a boat ; and winding down the gap, as 
I came in sight of the mere, I saw three figures stand- 
ng somewhere about the place at which, 1 judge, 
you pulled up your horse. As I got nearer, I heard 
angry voices, und made out that they were two men 
bullying and swearing at this same old gypsy. They 
were endeavoring to get something out of her hand; 
and, seeing me approach, one of them suddenly dealt 
her a tremendous blow, and she fell into the mere, 
whilst the two scoundrels made off at the top of their 
speed. I hastened to help the woman, for, though the 
water is very shallow, as its name implies, I saw she had 
fallen face downwards, and was lying with her head al- 
most under it. 1 waded in, and lifted her up. She 
was quite insensible, and, I feared, dead. I raised an 
alarm, got assistance from some of my men, and we 
brought her up to the house. Life was not extinet, how- 
ever, and, with unremitting attention, she was restored. 
The blow had merely stunned her; but she certainly 
would have been drowned but for my timely aid. 
She refused all alms, much as we pressed them 
upon her. She slept in one of my barns, and, next morn- 


ing, departed, calling down upon our house all manner |the heir to the Shallow-Mere Farm estate; it would still|of an old gypsy woman. 
belong to a Craith, 


of blessings, I was touched by the poor old creature’s 


SHALLOW-MERE GAP. 


and walked out some little way with 
her. At the top of the road yonder, she bade me fare- 
well, took my hand, kissed it, called me “ pretty gentle- 
man,” and “ preserver,” and all with that air of mystery 
and prophecy which still lingers amongst this ancient 
nomadic race, for she was an unmistakable gypsy. 
Finally, mutteriug a lot of jargon, as she held my palm, 
she broke out into part of the identical chant which you, 
sir, have recounted as hearing whilst gazing at’ the 
strange appearance in the mist. “Remember,” she 
said, “‘ you may hever see me again: but, whatever be- 
tide, your good deed will have its reward. J know your 
heart’s wish. We can divine the thoughts of all who 
mean us well, never fear! Still,-— 

“«*For many a day and many a year, 

Craith shall be Craith of Shatlow-Mere 

That is your hope, and will come about, little as you, 
and little as I may see the way.” 
“Then we parted; but twice again, as she crossed the 
downs, before she was out of sight and hearing, she 
stopped, looked back towards me, raised her arms high 
above her head, and repeated, in her peculiar wailing 
voice, her prophecy. It is not, perhaps, strange that 
her words should have made some impression on me, 
when I remember how deeply cherished had been my 
wish that this property sLould ever be held by one of 
my name. Nevertheless, I bad almost forgotten the old 
gypsy and her mumblings (for I jhave never seen her 
since) until they were now vividly called to mind by 
your strange adventure.” 

Host and guest alike are silent, both impressed. After 
farther expressions of surprise, they pass to the dining- 
rooms, where a substantial tea is invitingly spread and 
Mrs. Uraith a handsome lady, and fit-looking mate for 
the gentleman farmer, welcomes the stranger namesake 
cordially, on being briefly told the circumstances which 
have brought him to the house. Then arises the question 
of how Thelmstone may again be reached that night. 
His host and hostess urge Andrew not to attemptit, and 
the former says half aside to his wife, ‘It is out of the 
— the fog will not lift till morning, and I told the 

y-man even that he would have to stay all night; it 
would never be safe for himto drive back; I had been to 
the stable to settle about his staying just as Mr. 
our namesake here, came up.” 

“Do I understand,” breaks in Andrew, “ that there is 
a Thelmstone fly here ? then surely.”— 

“Impossible, my dear sir; itis a drive of over thirteen 
miles, and the way across the downs to the Clews Road, 
from this farm.”’— 

But Mr. Craith is interrupted by the opening of the 
dvor, and the entrance of a charming, bright-eyed girl of 
some seventeen years. She hesitates, then bows slightly 
as thetarmer says, “Oh! here you are Elsie. My daugh 
ter; this gentleman, Elsie, has been benighted in the 
fog.” But turning as he speaks towards “ this gentle- 
man,” he sees that he must be benighted by something 
more than a fog at the present moment, for he stands 
with an expression of bewilderment mingled with 
pleasure and astonishment, so comical, that the host 
hesitating, begins to laugh, as he adds, “* Why, this is 
not another shadow, Mr. Craith! Elsie, at any rate, is 
very substantial. Is this a fresh coincidence ? have you 
two met before?” and then, looking towards his daugh 
ter, he seems to find an answer in the affirmative, by the 
slight blush which has sprung to her cheeks. 

* * * * ” 





* 

Yes! it was she, and none other; the fair pre-oecupy- 
ing subject of Andrew’s thoughts; the fair creature for 
an introduction to whom he had been devising all sorts 
of plans, stood before him. So part of the prophecy, at 
least, then, was fulfilled,— 
**Give your horse rein and check him not, 

He'll carry you straight to the trysting-spot.” 
These words were fresh in Andrew’s memory, and he 
now saw their import and verification. Emboldened by 
his good fortune, it was not long ere he explained his in- 
terpretation of the couplet, and urged the possibility of 
the whole of the prediction being realized. He argued, 
not without a kind of superstitious awe in his manner, 
that the facts all pointed but toone solution. Here had 
he been seeking, like a knight errant of old, for a clew 
that should lead him to the fulfilment of his most anxious 
hopes; and, lo! it had been put into his hands as by 
magic. Andrew had set his heart on making the ac- 
quaintance of, and possibly marrying, this pretty young 
schoo!-girl, whose appearance had so fascinated him. 
She had been driven over from Thelmstone in a fly to 
spend a three-days’ holiday at her home at the very time 
when He, a perfect stranger to the place and people, had 
been led by the most mysterious chance or influence to 
that very home. ‘The stranye coincidence of the names, 
the father’s anxious wish that his property should still 
be held by a Craith,—why, it would be flying in the face 
of fate, it would be outraging all the laws of destiny, if 
the gypsy’s prophecy were not allowed to take its 
course ! 

And it did take its course. Within two years from 
tbat time, Elsie Craith changed her condition but not her 
name; and the young engineer, by his marriage, became 


‘ 





But the augur of all this good fortune? Her shadow 

yet felt fitfully across it. Nota few efforts were made 

to dispel or explain the mystery; but no inquiries were 

of any avail. The gypsy woman had never been seen in 

the neighborhood, sinve her rescue from death by the 

kind-hearted farmer; nor, for the matter of that, hal her 

shadow ; although many a time when the sea mist rolled 

up the gap and shrouded the chalky downs as it had 
done on that eventful October afternoon, and the sun 
was setting with the same lurid glow, both the Craiths 
had visited the spot, half-anticipating a repetition or ex- 
planation of the spectral appearance. A superstitious 
feeling had been kindled in their hearts, though thoy 
would have fain denied it; for, notwithstanding the be- 
havior of Andrew’s horse in so readily seeking and find. 
ing the stable-gate of the farm, could be accounted for, 
his trembling and sweating pointed to some uncanny in- 
fluence. The animal, a regular old ‘helmstone hack, 
which Andrew had hired to take him to the races, knew 
the country well, having frequently carried Elsie to her 
home, when, out for a canter across the downs, she, and 
some of her feilow-pupils,under the escort of a riding-mas 

ter, had made one of those cavalcades that form so con- 
spicuous a feature of the adjacent fashionable watering- 
place. Nevertheless, there was an air of the superna 

tural clinging to all the circumstances, nor. has the end 
quite dispelled it; the shadow of Shallow-Mere Gap 
has never been quite accounted for, in Andrew Craith’s 
mind, The latent tendency of superstition, inherent iu 
every Scotchman, had been aroused, and he continued 
to haunt the mere at odd hours, whenever he and his 
wife were staying at the farm. 


At length beneath its roof, one autumn afternoon, 
when the weather was strangely similar to that in which 
four years before he had first beheld it,a son was born to 
Andrew. The general happiness of the family seemed 
thus completed, and a farther inheritance of the property 
by a Craith secured, to ihe old man’s infinite delight. 

“ Now,” thought Andrew, “ if indeed there be, as I be- 
lieve, some mysterious but goodly influence presiding 
over us, is the time fora farther sigu of it.” And as dusk 
was falling, without saying a word to any one, he went 
straight away down to the mere. Most propitious for his 
hopes, there was a heavy mist, as before, hanging over 
the hills. As before, the setting sun lent a parting glow 
to the atmosphere; as before, through the hushed silence 
of the place, there arose from the direction of the high 
white cliff, the well-remembered, wailing, irregular 
chant. As it caught his ear, the sibyl-like shadow, 
faint at first, but gradually more distinct, appeared upon 
the veil of mist, hanging in frontof the chalky height, 
It looked smaller, however, and was more shrunken and 
bent, whilst the voice was fainter and feebler, but the 
words were as clear as ever :— 


“For many a day, and many « year, 
Craith shall be Craith ot Shal ow-Mere. 
My reed is read 
Ere my life be sped, 
And the gypsy's words 
Need bring no dread; 
I've waited and watched 
Till fate was fast, 
And the gypsy's words 
Prove true ut last. 
I'll come no more, 
For my task is o’re, 
And the gratefal heart 
Can now depart 
In peace to the distant shore, 
For many 4 day, aad many a year, 
Craith shall be Craith of Shallow-Mero 


Then the mists closed thickly down, and Andrew, awe- 
struck, but not surprised, found his way back to the 
farm. He said nothing that night, but early the next 
morning, when he was telling his father-in-law what he 
had seen and heard, a farm-laborer broke into the morn- 
ing-room with much haste and trepidation, saying that as 
he and his mates were going to work, they had caught 
sight of an object with something red about it, lying in 
the mere, just beneath the chalk-cliff; and upon going 
down and wading across to it, they had found it to be 
none other than the poor old gypsy woman the master 
had so ofteninquired about. She lay there in the water, 
stiff and dead, wrapped in her red cloak. The man ap- 
peared to think she must have fallen over the cliff in the 
tog, the previous night, for she was much cut and 
bruised. 

Did this sad catastrophe, then, throw any light on the 
subject? Yes: to all but Andrew it was sufficient and 
reasonable explanation. Most people who knew of the 
circumstances, thought that the shadow was thus proved 
to have had a substance. Indeed, it was a great ques- 
tion if the substance, through the influence of the mists, 
had not been mistaken for the shadow from thi first. 
But the hard-headed, practical Scotch engineer was the 
only person, with the exception, perhaps, of his father- 
in-law, who refused to accept the solution, He had 
seen the figure, he maintained, upon the face of the cliff, 
and not above it,to say nothing of the prophecy and its 
fulfilment; and he declares to this day that he believes 
all the good fortune and happiness which be now enjoys, 
to be due to something more than the mere mumblinsg 








She, he insists, was but an instrument, 
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14 SO THE ALBION. 


; |G i a, “G in.” my chief. I must have my chief. [love him better to-day 
sow ent thee © Shining River. Cmeunidie coutines Geo “intesvegatery: ‘* Who are you?” | than I did yesterday. Send him to the guillotine ? Why you 
* | am commander-in-chief of the expeditionary column of the| make me laugh ! We are not going to have anything of that sort, 








The following parody of ‘Tennyson's ‘* Brook” is from ap 


i j i iver; i “4 d all 1 want to hear. People may say what they 
English journal, and refers to an Knglish river; but might Cotes-du-Nord. I have bear L . 
i i : ive’ i t who has es-| please. ‘he thing shan’t be done ! 
describe some of — caer water sang ia —e a relative or a connection of the man Pp pepe el pe nog saggy) had ia 2 
, rf ‘a : i ae rd ageing " * | am his graud-nephew.” thin stream of blood cozed from under the kerchief and ran along 
Seal qenee make he ee “You are acquainted with the decree of the Convention ?” his neck from the place where his ear had been. 
Which haunt the air for ever. «I see the placard lying on your table ” ( inourdain turned towards the seageant. ‘r 
I grow, I glide, | slip, I slide ** What have you to say in regard to to this decree ?”” * You vote for the acquittal of ce Seats 1" 
pel cor sone vo ei “* That I countersigned it, that I ordered its ne —— “ : — peepee ny ot been set : e made general. 
i f i i i ich is} ** I as ‘ ttal, ; 
For men may write and men may talk, os otdey pe See Ge pees eon, & secicmammliouies ‘| vote for his being made head of the Republic.” . 
tga enema ‘* Make choice of a pleader.” ‘Sergeant Kadoub, do you vote that Commandant Gauvain 
I reek with all my might and main, ‘** I prefer to defend myself.” be acguitted—yes or no ? 


Of plague, and death the brewer; ** Very well you are permitted to speak.” “I vote that my head be cat off in place of his.” . 
With here and there a nasty drain Cimourdain had one again impassible. But his impassi-| *‘ Acquittal, seid Cimourdain. Write, it Registrar. 
And here and there a sewer. bility resembled the immovableness of a rock ra-ber than the| The clerk wrote, ** Sergeant Radoub: acquittal. ’ 
By fe id bank, impure and rank, calmness of a man. Then the clerk said, “One voice for death. One voice for 
I swirl, a loathsome river, . Gauvain remained silent for a t, as if collecting his ——.. nas acacia 
My breath is strong, thougb I am weak; thoughts. was Cim 1 5 p 
Death floats on me for ever. Cimourdain spoke again. ‘* What have you to say in your He rose. He took off his hat and laid it on the table. 
defence.” He was no longer pale or livid. His face was the color of 


G : . . . . clay. / $ 4 . 
N ] N E T Y @ T H R E Kk a BP w= te phe io SeetaRg gees Had all the spectators been corpses lying there in their wiud- 
—— “ This: one thing prevented my seeing another. A good ac-| ing sheets, the silence could not have been more profound. 














; ‘ smi “ i i idi low, firm voice: 
Vi Hugo tion seen too nea’ hid from me ahundred criminal deeds; on| Cimourdain said in a solemn, slow, 
By ‘ ater ust os one ride, an old man; on the otber three children —all these put} ‘* Accused, the case has beea heard. In the name of the 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES, ETC., ETC themselves between me and duty. I forgot the burned villages, | Republic, the court-martial by a majority of two voices against 
_—_ 4 the ravaged fields, the butchered pri , the slaughtered | °26—— . 
Part the Third; Book the Sixth. | wounded, the women shot; | forgot France betrayed to England;|_ He broke off; there was an instant of terrible suspense. Did ls 
— I sat at liberty the murderer of our country. Iam guilty. In i aes oe nag —— i Eee = noni — 
SEUD: ; ND REVOLUTION. speaking thus, 1 seem to speak against myself; it isa mistake. I | S¢sitate before gransing bite Fs ee . 
FEUDALISM A 0 0 speak in my own behalf. When the guilty acknowledges his pay at nla ag = 
I _ oe dis ae es — _—— ae His face expressed the torture ofan awful triumph. Jacob, 
.-— 1 HE UCOURT-MARTIAL, 


* Is that,” retarned Cimourdain, “all you have to say in your | When he forced the angel whom he had overthrown in the dark- 
The centre chair was backed up by a cluster of tricolored| own defence ?’’ ness to bless him, must have worn that tearful smile. 


flags; in that period o! rade simplicity decorations were qui-kly| +‘ I add that, being the chief, I owed an example; and that It was only a gleam—it passed. Cimourdain was marble 
arranged, and it needed little time to change a guard-room into 


you in your turn, being judges, owe one.” again. He seated himself, put on his hat, and added, ** Gauvain 
a court of justice. ; ‘* What example do you demand ?” you will be execated to-morrow at suntise. 
The mid le chair, intended for the president, stood facing the} ‘* My death.’’ 





Gauvain rose, saluted, and said, ‘‘ I thank the Court.’’ 


; ; “y that just ?” ** Lead away the condemned,” said Cimourdain 

PrThe ee made up the audience. ie And Soa ‘ Ho mateo sign; the Gece of the dangnee te-epened; Gamvein 
Two gendarmes stood on guard by the stool. ** Be seated.” enteced; the door closed. The two gendarmes stood sentinel — 
Cimvurdain was seated in the centre chair, having, at his right,| The quartermaster, who was audit issioner, rose and | °2¢ On either side of the arch, sabre iu hand. 





Captain Guechamp, tirst judge, and at hisleft, Sergeant Radoub, | read, first, the decree of outlawry against the ci-d vant Marquis, | Sergeant Radoub fell senseless to the ground and was carried 
second judge. de Lantenac; secondly, the decree ot the Convention ordaining | "¥Y- 
Cimourdain wore a hat with a tricolored cockade, his sabre at} capital punishment against whosoever should aid the escape of a IV.—Arrer Cimourpain tux Jupce comes Crimour- 
his side, and his two pistols in his belt. His scar, of a vivid red,} rebel prisoner. He closed with the lines printed at the bottom DAIN THE TuTOR. 
added to bis savage appearance. of the placard, forbidding ‘to give aid or succor to the rebel! A camp isawasp’s uest. In revolutionary times above all. 
Radoub's wound had been only partially staunched. He had| named above, under penalty of death;’ signed. “ Commander-| The civic sting which is in the soldier darts out willingly and 
a handkerchief knotted about his head, upon which a blood-| in-Chief of the Expeditionary Columu—Gauvain.” These notices quickly, and does not hesitate to prick the chief after having 
stain slowly wideved. read, the auditor-commissioner sat down again. chased away the enemy. The valiant army which had taken la 
At midduy the court had not yet opened its proceedings. A| Cimourdain folded bis arms, and said: ** Accused, pay atien- Tourgue was filled with diverse murmurs; at first against Com- 
messenger, whose horse could be heard stamping outside, stood| tion. Public, listen, observe, and be silent. You have before |, andant Gauvain when it learned that Lant had ped 
near the table ef the trivunal. Cimourdain was writing—writing| you the law, The votes will now be taken. The seatence will | As Gauvain issued from the dungeon which had been believed to 


these lines. ; ; be given according to the majority. Each judge will snnounce | contain the Marquis, the news spread as if by electricity, and in 
“ Citizen members of the Committee of Public Satety—Lan-| his decision aloud. in presence of the accused, justice having 








: an instant the whole army knew it. A murmur burst forth; it 
tenac is taken. He will be executed to-morrow.”’ nothing to conceal.” \ was - ‘* They are trying Gauvain. Butit is asham. Trust ci- 
He dated and signed the despatch; folded, sealed, and handed] Ciwourdain continued: “ The first judge will give his vote. | dev nt; and priests ! We have just seen a Viscount save a Mar- 
it to the messenger, ho departed, | Speak, Captain Guechamp.” quis, and now we are going to see a priest absolve a noble !” 
This done, Cimourdain called in a loud voice, ‘‘ Open the} Captain Guechamp seemed to see neither Cimourdain nor} When the news of Gauvain’s comdemnation came, there was a 
dungeon.”’ Gauvuin. His downcast lids concealed his eyes, which remained | second murmur: 
‘Lhe two gendarmes drew back the bolts, opened the door off tixed upon the placard of the decree as if they were starting ata} ‘It is too bad! Our chief, our brave chief, our young com- 
the dungeon, and entered. gulf. Le said: 


) 2 i i mander--a hero! What if he be a visconnt—well; so much the 
Cimourdain lifted bis head, folded his arms, fixed his eyes on| -+ The law is explicit. A judge is more and less than a man;/ more merit in his being s republican. What, he, the liberator 


the door, and cried, *‘ Bring out the prisoner ? he is less than a man because he has no heart; he is more than a| of Pontorson, of Villediea, of Pont-au-Beau! The conqueror ot 
A man appeared between the two gendermes, standing b th| man b he holds the sword of justice. In the 414th year of | Dol and La ‘Tourgue! He who makes us unconquerable! He, the 
the arch of the doorway. Rome,, Manlius put his son to death for the crime of having | sword of the Republic in Vendee ! The man who, for five months, 
It was Gauvaio. conquered without bis orders. Violated discipline demanded an | has held the Chouans at bay, and repaired all the blunders of 
Cimourdain started. ‘* Gaunvain !” he exclaimed. example. Here is the law which has been violated, and the law | Lechelle and the others ! And this Cimourdain dares condemn 
Then be added, ‘| demand the prisoner.” is even higher than discipline. Through compassionate impulse | him to death ! For what? Because he saved an old man who 
** itis I,” said Gauvain. the country is again endangered. Pity may amount to crime. | had saved three children! A priest kill a soldier !” 


“ Tuou ?” Commandant Gauvain has helped the rebel Lantenac to escape.| Thus muttered the victorious and discontented camp. Cimour- 
“wy” dain was encircled by a host of angry men. + our thousand men 


Gauvain is guilty. 1 vote— Death.” 
* And Lantenac.” * Write, Registrar,” said Cimonrdain. against one—tbhat should seem a power; it is not These four 
** He is free thousand men were a crowd: (imourdain wes a Will. It was 





The clerk wrote, ** Captain Guechamp: Death.” 
** Free |" Gauvain's voice rang out, clear and firm, 





known that Cimonrdain’s frown came easily, and nothing more 
** Yes.” ** Guechamp,’’ said he, ‘* you have voted well, and I thank | was needed to hold the army in respect. In those stern days it 
** Escaped ?” yoa.” was sufficient for a man to have behind him, tue shadow of the 
** Escaped.” © dain r d: Committee of Public Safety to make that man formidable, to 
Cimourdain trembled as he stammered, ‘‘ Truly, the castle} *‘* it is the turn of the second judge. Speak, Sergeant] make a curse die into a whisper and the whisper into silence. 
belongs to him—he knows all its outlets. The dungeon may} Radoub.” 


Before as after tbe murmurs, Cimourdain remained the arbiter 
communicate with some secret opening—I ought to have re-| Radoub rose, turned towards Gauvain, and made the accused | of Gauvain’s fate as he did of tue fate of all. 
membered that he would find means to esvape. He would not/a military salute. Tben he exclaimed: 
need any person's aid for that.” 
** He was aided,” said Ganvain. 
** To escape ?’ 


‘They knew there 
was nothing to ask of him, that he would only obey his con- 
“If this is how things are going, then cut off my head, for I| science—a superhuman voice audible to his ear alone. Every- 
give here my most sacred word of honor that I should like to| thing depended upon him. That which he had done as military 
have done, first, what the old man did, and, after that, what my | judge, he could undo as civil delegate. He only could show 
**To escape.” commandant did. When | saw that old fellow, eighty years of | mercy. He p i unlimited power; by asign he could set 
** Who aided him ?”’ age, jump into the fire to pull the three little kids out of it, || Gauvain at liberty; he was master of life and death; he com- 
od said, * Old fellow, you are a brave man !' And when! hear tbat | manded the guillotine. In this tragic moment he was the man 
* Thou ?” my commandant has saved that old man from your confounded | sup 

oy” guillotine, a thousand thunders! I say, ‘Commandant, you ihey could only wait. Night came. 

* Thou art dreaming ?” ougbt to be my general, snd you are a true man, and as for me, ’—Tut Duncreon.— 

** I went into the dungeon; I was alone with the prisoner; I} 1 would give you the Cross of St. Louis if there were still crosses, ! ‘The hall of jastice had become again a guard-room; the guard 
took off my cloak; { put it round his shoulders; I drew the hood] or saints, or Louises. Look here now! Are we going to turn! was doubled as upon the previous evening; two sentries stood 
down over his face; be went out in my stead, and I rewained inj idiots? }f it was for this sort of thing that we gained the battle | oy duty before the closed door of the dungeon, 
his. Here | am” of Jemmapes, the battle of Valm , the battle of Fleurus, and the| ‘Towards midnight, a man who held a lantern in his hand, 

*€ Thou didst not do that !” battle of Wattignies, then you had better say so. What! Here} traversed the hall, made himself known to the sentries, and 

“ | did.” is Commandant Gauvain, who for these tour months past has | ordered the dungeon to be opened. It wae Cimourdain. y 

** It is impossible |” been driving those jackasses of royalists just where he pleasep| {ie entered, and the door r ined ajar behind him. The 

“Tt is true.” and saving the Republic by : is sword, who did a thing at Dol | dangeon was dark and silent. Cimourdain moved a step for- 

“Bring me Lantenac !"’ which needed a world of brains to do; and when you have #maD/ ward in the gloom, put the lantern on the ground, and stood 

** He is no longer here. ‘he soldiers, seeing the commandant’s| like that, you try to get rid of him! Instead of electing him | still, He could hear in the darkness the measnred breath of a 
cloak, took him for me, and allowed him to pass, It was still) your general, you waut to cut off his head! [say itis enough 

















leeping man. Ci in li is peac 
night.” to wake a fellow throw himself off the Pont Neuf head foremost! rep a paceamin Eetened Chengniaiy t tite - 
* Thou art mad !” You yourself, Citizen Gauvain, my commandant, it you were my| Gauvain lay ona bundle of siraw at the farther end of the 
** I tell you what was done.” corporal instead of being my general, I world tell you that 


" : f dungeon. It was his breathing which caught the new comer’s 
A pause followed. Cimourdain followed, “ Then, thou hast} you talked a heap of stupid nonsense just now. The old|ear. He was sleeping profoundly. 

merited ’ man did a fine thing in saving the children; you did a fine thing| Cimourdain advanced as noiselessly as possible, moved closer, 
** Death,” said Gauvain. in saving the old man; and if we are going to guillotine people |and looked down upon Gauvain; the glance of the mother 
Cimourdain was pale as a guillotined bead. He sat motion- for good actions, why then get away with you al] to the deuce, watching her nurseling’s slumber could not have been more 

less like a man who had just been struck by lightning. He no } or t don t know any longer what we are talking about. There's | tender nor more loving. Even Cimourdain’s will could not con- 

longer seemed tu breathe. A great drop of sweat stood out on | D0thing to bold fast to, It is not true, is it, all this? I pinch |¢ro} that glance. He p 1 his clenched hands against his eyes 

his forehead. myself to see if 1am awake! | can’t understand. So the old | with the gesture one sometimes sees in children, and remained 
He forced his voice irto firmness and said, “‘ Gendarmes,|™a2 ought to bave let the babies burn alive, and my com-/| fora moment motionless. Then he knelt, softly raised Gauvain’s 

seat the accused.” mandant ought to have Lad the old man’s head cut off ! Come— 











oda t 1 | hand and pressed his lips upon it. 
Gauyain placed himself on the stool. guillotine me, I would as lief have it done as not. Letus sup-| Gauvain stirred. He opened his eyes fall of the dazed look of 
Cimourdain added: ** Gendarmes, draw your sabres.” pose! If the children had been killed, the battalion of the) sug en awakening. He recognized Cimourdain in the dim light 
This was the usual formula when she accused was liable to| Bonnet Rouge would bave been dishonored. Is that what was) which the lantern cast around the cave, 

capital punishment. ‘lhe gendarmes drew their sabres. wanted? Why, then, let us eat each other up and bedone. || + Ah,” said he, ‘* it is you, my old master.” 
Cimourdaia’s voice had recovered its ordinary tone, understand politics as well as any of you—I belonged tothe! + And,” he added, ‘I dreamt that death was kissing my 
* Accused,” he caid, “ stand up.” Clab of the Section of Pikes. My word ! we are getting to be! hand.” 
He no longer said * thee” and “thou” to Gauvain. downright brutes ! I sum up the matter according to my way of 


Ps ' ss ; i Cimourdain started as one does sometimes under the sudden 
lL.—Tas Vorss looking at it, 1 don t like things to be done which are so puzzl-| rush of a flood of thoughts. Sometimes the tide is so high and 
; , ing you that you don’t know any longer where you are. What the| go stormy that it seems as if it would drown the soul, 

Ganuvain rose. mischief is:it we get ourselves killed for? In order that some- (To be continued in our mext.] 

* What is your name ?” demanded Cimourdain. body may kill our chief? Stow such gammon as that! I want) ggp-rhis translation is printed by the permission of Hanrxs & Brewnnns. 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the 
Pacific Railroads. 


On November 10th, Mr. Huntington, vice- 
president of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, submitted to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company the following memorandum of a pro- 
posed basis of agreement between the Steam- 
ship Compaoy and the Pacific reilroad 
com panies : 

First—Paseenger rates on all classes between 
New York avd San Francisco, both East and 
West, to be the same on both lines, and no com- 
miesions to be paid by either party. The pricer 
should be low, for the reason that both lines are 
interested in increasing the population of the 
West coast, and low rates for pas:engers between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts will have an im- 
portant influence in securing that result. 

Second—that while the owners of steamboats 
and railroads of right ought to control their own 
property, the same as the owners of any othe: 
property, still they should be operated as far as 
practicable im the interest of the pubiic, and 
therefore, while I wonld not think it well for 
the companies, neither do I think the public 
would wieb, that the business should be done at 
the very low rates that it bas been for the last 
few months Ia my opiaion it would not be 
good policy to putthe rates back to what they 
were before this opposition between the two 
lines had forced the prices down to the present 
upremunerative rates; still. as 1 would mucb 
like an arrangement whereby the lines could 
work in hirmony and so obtain fair rates, | 
would agree, in order to bring this about, tha’ 
the railroad companies should guarantee to your 
company $18.000 per steamer out of this port 
each 17 dayr, each steamer to take, and the 
railroad compaaies agreeing to furaish, 800 tons 
freight, 

Third—The old contract between the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and the Central Pacitic 
Railroad Company, in regard to the China and 
Japan business, to be renewed; and, as a guar- 
autee that this contract shall be carried out, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company to give security 
to ths railroad companies This is asked be- 
cause the other contract was not complied with 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 

Fourth—The Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
road companies to make and coutrol all rates be. 
tween New York and San Francisco. 

Fifth—This contract to be for ten years. 

Ihave not shown this to the Union Pacific 
people, but think they would agree to it. . 

A special meetivg of the Pacitic Mail directors 
was held on the foliowing day, to consider the 
foregoing proposition, aud the foilowing resolu. 
tions were adopted; 

Resolved, That the Pacific Mai! Steamshi: 
Comp ny is ready to make a fair and equitable 
airang: ment forall business with the overland 
Teilroad com,anies, and bas so informed them 
through its president and a committee of its di- 
rectors, 

Resolved, That the propositions submitted, 
under date November 10th, by the vice-president 
of the Central Pacitic Railroad Company are, iv 
the opivivn of this Koard, unsstisfactcry, and 
are theretore respectfully declined. 

The papers are furvished by the Steamship 
Company for publication 





Tue INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE OF 
Vireinia.—The long talked of conference 
of the officials and of the bondholders of 
the State of Virginia, was held in Rich- 
mond, Va., on November 10th, 1874. The 
whole affair was held under a veil of se- 


erecy, Which although subsequently re-) 


moved, appears to have given no satis- 
faction to uny one. 

The following resolutions which of 
course means nothing, were passed: 


Resalv.d, ‘Ibat the State ought to provide by 
appropriate legislation for perasanently setting 
apart a specific portion for the prompt payment 
of the two per cent. of its accruing revenue, 
interest tem annually at Lordon, New York 
and Baltimore,and the treasury of the State and 
the issue of the certificates for the unpaid 
interest payable at the pleasure of the State at 
any time within ten years,and if not paid within 
ten years then such certificates ought to be 
fundable in four per cent bonde. 

Resolved, That the State ought to presume of 
tbe full six percent. interest at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

eT 





New York Chamber of Life Insurance. 


Twenty-seven life insurance companies, be- 
longing to the New York Chamber of Life In- 
surance, paid to policy boldere during the month 
of October, 1874: 


Upon deati claims..............$1,335,384 61 
Upon mutual endowments....... 67,962 22 


Total.occscs eccccccccescccs $1,408.346 88 

The companies reported tkeir payments are:— 
The na, Charter Ok, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Matual, Continental and Travel-r’s 
of Hartford, Conn.; the B-rksbire of Pittsfield, 
and the Miseachusetts Mutual, of Springfield, 
Mass.; the Brooklyn, Continental, Equitable, 
Germania, Gobe, Mutn.1 Guardian Mutual, 
Knickerbocker, Merchant»’, Ve'ropolitan, Mo- 
tual Life, New York, North America, Security 
apd United Stater, of New York city; the Penn- 
sylvavia Mutual. of Philadelphia, and the Michi 
gan Mutual, of Detroit; the Northwe-tern Mo 
tual, of Milwsukee Wis.; and the Life Associa- 
= of America, and the St. Louis, of St. Louis, 

o 





Treasurer Spinners Report. 


year ending June 30t), 1874. A comparison 


account of internal revenue. 


law. 
eeems to have been caused by the panic, 


per money issued by the United States. 


tbree-fold. The reduction made by the act o 


quate pay. When it is recollected that these per 
sons are mostly widows with families of helplee 


between secing the suffering of their chi dren fo 


made tnet the laws to restrain the 
and circulation of notes other 


companies, 


bank, or bark, or banker, or association, shal 


evil. 


ties, companics or individusls who make th 
Original issue. Bankers and bu-iness men at th 


not prevent the issue of this kind of cu-rency. 
avd that the only effectual wav to abolish the 
nuisance wou!'d be to declare the issuing of avy 
kind of obligation with a view to i's circulation 
as money, & misdemeanor puvishablo by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, by any court haviug 
cognizance thereof. 

While there is a penalty of $200 for any d:- 
fault by national banks in waking proper re- 
turns within ten days after each Ist of January 
and July, there is no penalty whatever for mak- 
ing default in payment of the duty, Quitea 
vumber cf the banks take advantaze of this de- 
fect in the law. As most of the interest of the 
stock held by the Treasurer in trust for national 
banks is payable in January and July, there i+ 
no way provided by which the duty in such 
Cases Can be collected compulsively within five 
months ‘Ihe act should be so amended as to 
attach a penalty of 1 per cent, a month for the 
non-payment within the time preecribed by the 
law, of the duty due from apy national bank; 
avd that, if not paid before, the whole amoun: 
(including the penalty) may be retained from 
the next interest due on its stock reld in trust 
by the Tressurer. 

No good reason can be urged why the banks 
should not be held respoorible, when through 
their own fault their unsigned notes get into 
circulation. That they eveotually cannot avoid 
this responsibility is evidenced by the fact that 
the Government holis the bank’s receipt for the 
potes;avud the United States bonds pledged for 
their redemption can never be surrendered until 
the banks shell return the notes, or deposit an 
equal amount of United States notes. 


now, by law. redeemed, 


did all in their power to facilitate the redemp- 
tion of their notes. Quite a number, mostly in 
the priocipal cities, deposited a second tive per 
cent. before any of their notes bad been xs:orted; 
but otber banks seat notes here for redemption 
before they had even made their own depcaits 
wherewith to make redemptions. Although the 
agenc; is still without sufficient help, room or 
furnitare, yet it is confidently believed, if the 
banks respond promytly when cals are made 
upon them in future to make good their redemp- 
tien fund, oo farther delays will occur, aod that 
all remittances bereafter made of national bapk 
notes will be promptly remitted for the lender 
in lawfnl money. Notices will scoa ba sent to 
the national banks, advising them of the amounts 
charged to their redempticn fund to reimboree 
the Lreasury for the charges for transportation 
and the c.st of arsorting their notes ‘hat bave 
been redeemed. As the law does not state whe- 
ther these charges and costs chal! be io propor- 
tion to the amvunt in dollars cr the number of 
notes redeemed, it has been decided, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
others learned in the law, that ina:much as the 





THE FINANCES OF THE UNIIED STATES. 


Treasurer Spioner has just made bis fourteenth 
annual statement to the Secretary, being for the | of notes redeemed. The law should be so amend- 


with the year preceding shows a falling off from 
custome of $24,985,689, and of $11,315,529 on | of the Treasury Department. 


Nearly (if not|a stringent provision to compel banks to make 
qnite the whole of the decrease of recei: ts from | *¥4 keep good their redemption deposit. It is re. 


the latter source is due to recent changes in the 
The falling cff in the customs “+ circulating votes at its agency be re-enacted spe- 
public expenditore, exclusive of those on ac- cifically, so as to apply to the present system of 
$6) 652, For years there were but 16 hinds of cere ymdipedondy Ber peng Mer gn 
oomber has increased until now there are 46 
diferent Kinds tat reqaie to, be awsortel and regaled. by haw, aod that the sue sll be 


7 
Congress at its last session of the number of fe- ‘und now required by law to be kept by every 
male sweepers and dusters from thirteev to seven 
and the decrease of the pay of the remaining 
ones from $386 to $20 per month, greatly incon- 
venienced the office and biought great distress notes that are unfit, they may be exchanged by 
upon the poor widows, who were e\ther deprived 
ot their place: or ccmp:lled to work for inade- 


children, who have the alternative, often offered, 


want of bread, and taking the money that is ex- 
pored, to avert it the impolicy,if not wickedness, 
of placiug such a temptation in their way w:ll be 
realized and corrected. Constant complaints are 
iesuing 
than those 
aut orized by acts of Congress are in many lo- 
calities utterly disregarded especially in Georgia 
and Alabama. Most of these violatins of law 
are by muuicipalitier, and by mauvfacturing 
In lvcalities at the South almost 
the entire circulation consists of such local is- 
sues, that are put upon everybody in change, 
and, unless used in the place of issue, are worth 
lees to the holder. The act of March 26th, 1867, 
“ that every national banking astocia'ion, State 


pay a tax of 10 per cent on the am unt of votes 
of any town, city or municipal corperation paid 
out by them ’’ does not reach the root of the 
The law ehould be so amended as to com- 
pel the payment of the tax by the municipali- 


South aseured me that even such a tax would 


Pablic 
policy, justice to the holders of these notes and} mulation of capital, and the briefer period of 
the true interest of the banks themselves re-| mavufacturing activity, In Penusylvauia and a 
quire a law authorizing the Treasurer to redeem | few other large centres, where iron and steel in- 
tue unsigned notes that have been. or that may | dustries have been long eetablished, there is ‘* a 


hereafter be, delivered to and receipted for by a/trained and experienced manvfacturing popu- 
bank, the same as otber vational bank notes are | lation.” 


As a general rule the banks behaved well, and | efficient, and move about a great deal from one 


amount of money traneported, and that it coste 
es much to assort $1 notes as it does notes of 
$100, therefore the proportion for transportation 
will be with reference to the amount, and for 
other expenditures in proportion to the number 


ed as to make the redemption agency a division 
in the office of the Treasurer, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury, as part 
There should be 


commended that all the provisions of the old law 
in regard ty the refusal of a bank to redeem its 


redemption at the Treasury. It is also recom- 


Treasurer t> ite credit in the redemption fund 
apy amountin excess of the five per cent. now 


f counted and considered as part of the reserve 


such bank; also that whenever the redemption 
agency bolds not:s of netional banks fit for cir- 
culation, and the Treasury holds other such 


the Treasurer, the ove for the other, so that the 
kind fit for circulation may be paid out at the 
reasury, and the kind that is unfit destroyed 
and replaced by new notes. It is recommended 
that the law be so amended as to require that all 
national bank notes that do not bear the charter 
number on their facee shall, when redeemed, be 
treated as notes untt for circulation, and des- 
troyed. Some bank officers affect to believe they 
need not remit for redemption until they receive 
new notes in exchange for those redeemed; but 
th‘s is not in accordance with the law, and if it 
was, the redemptions could not pcssibly be made 
ona Sper cent. deposit; and, besides, there 
would be a double issue of notes for the amount 
beyond the securities deposited. It is recommend: d 
that the law be further amended so as to direct 
the Comptroller of the Currrency, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
complaint of the Treasurer that a national bank 
has neglect:d to keep its five per cent. redemp- 
tion fund good after being notified to do so, to 
} appoint a special agent to examine into the 

affairs of such defelcating bank and, on 
the report of said agent, if the circumstancer 
warrant it, appoint a receiver in the same man. 
ner a8 is now provided in the case of a national 
vank refusing on demand to redeem its circulat- 
ing notes. With these amendmeuts, and perbaps 
an increase of the amount to be kept in the 
Irsasury for redemption fund to 7 per cent. op 
the circulation of the banks, the necessity or 


8 


r 


e 
e 


the redemption azency to work smootbly. 





rero. 


workmen at the placer. 


iog au infected order. 
since been eteadily augmenting. 
Se eee re 


about a mile and a half east of M*. Monadnock 


thirty two acres. 





Gastrell compares the advantages and disadvin 


in the United States, A like effect is produced 
by the higher rates of interest, the emaller accu- 


Throvghout the greater part of the 
country, however, workmen are not throughly 


place to another. The advantage of American 
producers, Mr, Harries Gastrell thinke, is that 
they have no ‘‘past’’ in manufacturing- They 
are thus perfectly unprejudiced qith respect to 
suggested improvements. Englishmen are apt 
to look with diefavor on ‘high heeled’’ men, 
who are constintly diecovering new methods of 
procedure. Something muy be said in favor of 
this tendency, but there can be no doubt the 
readiness of the Americans to give @ fair trial to 


good start.’’ 


ments secured in this way, Mr. Harriss-Gastre.] 
mentions the utilization of the waste heat of the 


aud horse-shoe machines, and the improvements 
on the Bessemer plant. 


safely unite with it a certaia amount of the 


neces-aiily unpractical. Englishmen 


lees enouragement to apply ecience to the various } 








charges for transportation are paid on the 


practical arts.—London Globe, October 16th. 


non-n cessity for which will be koow in time for 
Congrecs to act it is believed the law will enable 


Gop ayp SiLveR In MExi00.—Numerous de- 
posits of silver, quicksilver, and cinvabars have 
recently been discovered ip the State of Guer- 
A gold placer was found a short distauce 
from Magat.an oo October 1st, samples of which 
have been sold at $14 and $16 per ounce. On 
the 7ib and 12th subterranean noises were hi ard 
and revere shocks of eirthquake felt by the 
These disturbances 
were accompanied by ihe ejection of several 
columns of sulphurous cryrtalline water «xbal- 
The volume of water has 


Gotp in New Hampsnine —At a gold mine 


N. H., several aesays of ore have been made, 
The quertz is said to vary from $5 to $840 per 
on, or Ob an average not less than $100 per ton. 
The ledge in which the gold is fuund coveis 


Tuk Iron Tpapve In AmMepica AND Exotann.—In 
a valuable report. just issued, on the iron and 
steel industries of the United Stater, Mr. Harriss- 


tages of the producers of iron and steel in Am- 
erica and this country. The high price of labor 
natorilly prevents the development of the trade 


Bogus City Bonds Sold in Philade|phia, 


Several brokers along Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, were excited and alarmed upon learning 
that they had perchased, on November 10th, 
several thousand dollars worth of bogus city 
warrants, with very little hope of their money 
coming back to them. The brokers who have 
suffered are Charles D, Barney & Co., Ackley & 
Smith, Marie & Smith,and J. E. Ridgeway. The 
way the warrants were placed showed beyond 
doubt that the ewindiers were ekillful operators 
and had weighed the matter well before entering 
into it. The warrants counterfeited were thos» of 
echool teachers aud policemen,purporting to come 
from the office of the Board of Education, and the 
Mayor. The former were printed on yellow 
sheets, about square, in black letters, while the 
latter are on white paper, printed with brovze 
ink. The counterfeits were so well executed 
that, taking ove up and examiuing it, the for- 
gery could not be detected. The operation was 
evidently. done by two men, as the sequel will 
show. A set of education warrants and ano- 
ther set of police warrants were purchased and 
then tour sets of each counterfeited, and this 
afternoon they were all sold to the brokers first 
mentioned. The firm of Sailer & Steveuson had 
purchased one from one of the swindled firms, 
and subsequently Mr. Gibbs, of the firm of J. BE. 
Ridgeway, happening to step into Sailer & Ste- 
venson’s saw, to his surprise, that they had 
bought the same warrants as he had purchased, 
As the warrants were being purchased the buy- 
ers went individually to the City Comptroller, 
Mr. Hancock, who failed to detect the forgeries 
and identify his signature, believing it to be 
correct. Of course, upon this the warrants were 
taken as good and the money paid for them. 

At tbe office of J.,E. Ridgeway a man appeared 
shortly after noon with. $2 400 worth of the bogus 
paper for sale. He represented himself to be Wile 
liam H. Randall, and Mr. Gibbs, who was be- 
hind the counter, gave him a check for $2,000 
on the Farmers avd Mechanics’ Pank and the 
balance in cash, The man then left bis office, 
and a fow minutes afterwards Mr. Gibbs discov- 
ered that he had been swindled. He hurried to 
the bank to find that bis check bad already been 
presented, but the teller had declined to pay it 
on account of the large sum it carried upon its 
face. Mr. Gibbs ordered psyment on it to be 
stopped and returned to his office. Hire he 
learned that the man was at that moment in the 
office of Charles D. Barney & Co. endeavoring to 
get his check cashed. He weut to that office 
and found a detective, who had been informed 
of the swindle, and a man whom he had not 
seen before Mr. Gibbs identified his check,and 
the bearer told bim he bad received it from Mr. 
Randall, He then aeked the man where Mr, 
Randall could be found, and he offered to take 
the detective to fim. The detective and the 
stranger started out, but when they got the 
sidewalk the detective turned round to speak to 
a third party, and was en:aged in converration 
only a moment orso. When he turned round 
to leave he found the stranger bh d yone. ‘The 
swindled brokers cllected at the City Comp. 
troller’s offices shortly afterwards, and then it 
was, with some tro: ble, that the | ozus warrants 
were distinguished from the genuine oner. The 
extent of the ewindle reaches about $10,000, 
Messrs, Fell, Kay & Ov., and W. W. Kurtz & 
Co. are aleo victims to the bogus city wairants 
swindle, Later estimates make tho extent of 
tbe swindls $15,000), Kach party or firm vic~ 
timized suffered a loss of about $2,000 or there- 
abouts, 





THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


Cartain Tyxer’s Opinion or THe EXPENSE OF 
WorkKinc THE Roan. 


On the 29th of October John A. C, Gray, a 
director of the Erie Railway Company, now io 
London, asked Captain Tyler. a summary of 
whose report by telegraph we announced some 
time since, ‘‘ What, under proper mavagement, 
should be the fair percentage of expenses to the 
company’s gross earnings, taking into consider 
ation. the location of the road to the coalticlde, 
and its unequaled terminal foecilitice.’’ To this 
Captain Tyler replied; ** L am of opinion that, if 
the recommendations contained in my report as 
to the expenditure which might advontageously 
he incurred were carried out, the tiaffic on the 
Erie Railway might, under good management 
sod normal conditions, and in the absence of 
undue competition, be worked at certainly less 
than 66 per cent on the gross receipts.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE ATLANTIC AND Great WesTEaN 
Roap 1n Regarp To Tue Tavust Bonps or 1873, 
The London Standard publishee the following 
letter, received from the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway Company, in reference to Capt. 
Tyler’s report: 

Sra: In correction of Captain Tyler's report of 


the Erie Railway and ite connections, | have to 
state that in reference te the Leased Lines Rental 


new ideas sometimes enables them to get “ alt, yst Bonds of 1873 of this Company he has been 
Among other valuable improve-| misinformed. The trust deed is duly executed, 


The securities mentioned herein, including the 
shares of the Merced Mining and Manufacturing 


blast and other furnaces, the Burden rotary Company (belonging to this trust and not to the 
squeezer, the three high rolls, the nails, screw,} main line of the Atlantic and Gi: at Western 


Railroad) are in the Bank of Euglaud. An agree- 


) English manufacturers, ment or the leases has been wade in the usual 
while not giving up their present caution, might manner, pending the completion of the lines, 


1 have further to add, in reference to the sug 


spirit of adventure, There is, at least, no reison | gestions of Captain Tyler, that negotiations ate 
why they should assume that 4 new proposal is} jp progress for a guaraniee and sink nz fond for 


are notlthe shares of the United States Rolling Stock 
!es3 inventive than Americans, but they receive Company. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L 





J. Woopman, Assistant Secretary, 
Loxpon, October 30th, 1874, 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 287TH, 1874. 


HARIL: OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIKS ON TEE 3lst bE 


ceMBER, 1873: 


Pre .ums received on Mariae Risks trom ‘st 
Jan.. 1873, to Bist Dec., 1875....e0-eeeee 
Premiums ou Policies not marked off ist Jan 


UALY, ISTSseeceeceecerenccecccceessresrons 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... $8,723,274 9. 


Policies have been issued upoa Life 

sg nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Prewiums marked otf 

to Jlst December, 1873... 
Losses paid during the 

PCTION...ceceeeeecees eeereee 


January, 1873, 
from Ist Ja aaey nr 246,200,016 3 









260,882 49 
2 , ms and Ex- 
eS een coccecces $l, 258,319 26 
‘Yue Company nas the tollowing assets, Vig: 
‘United States and State of New ¥ ork Stock, 





| Cnty and other BtOck9..00++00e+00 488,567, 105 a 
hn by Stocks and otherwise....++ 2,302,000 2 
Real Estate and Bonds und Mortguges....++ 467,000 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due ae 

the Company, estiputed Bt-+es+eeeseeerere x 


Premium Notes and bills Neceivable....-++« 2,833,302 2. 
Cash 1 Bank...ccesececccecesseceecseeerees 521,340 1 
Total amount of AesetS.co.+ceeeeeee $15,613,642 5: 

SIX PEK CEN‘L. wmterest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, or thei: 
egal representatives, on and after Luesday, the 3rd @ 

y next 

gree tee dl certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thes legu) 
representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Jrd of Febiu- 
wry next, from which date all interest thereon will ceuse 
Tne certificates to be produced at the time of vavment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued fo 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 


7 eee FORIY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Compan, «v4 sue Your endiuy 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issue 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

Ly order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


Q@RUSTEES, 

Wittiam H,. Wee, 
Suerraky Ganpvy, 
Gorvos W. Buannam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cnances P, Buavert, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Kowr, B. Minruan, 
Roseur L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Bunge, 
James UG. DeForest, 
Axvexanper V. Bia r, 
Cuances D. Levertec. 
Josiau 0. Low, 
Cuauces Ll. Manes 
Avotru Lemoyne, 
Gonos W. Lane, 
Ava [. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Vissen, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-)’residen . 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 

” Kutablished 1849. 
WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P. O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. Mo 


Execute with care, Commission orders in ST¢ CKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURIT} (LE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS and SECURIT II , 
nd COMMERCIAL PAVER. 


New York Correspondents - 
Hallgarten & Co, Creendbaum Bros, & (% 


Iron and Steel Rails 


J. D. Jones, 

Cua kLes Dennis, 

W UH. H. Moore, 
Mexry Co.t, 

Lewis Cuntis, 
Cuancus H. Russet, 
Lows t [lotpaook, 
Rovat Pues, 
Lavip Lane, 

James Bayer, 
Daniet 5S. MILLER, 
Wu, Sroaeis, 

Hewry K. Booknr, 
Wituiam E. Dover, 
Josern GaiLLanp, Ja, 
C. A. Mann, 

Janus Low, 

Jouy LD. Hewcert, 

L. J. HowLaxn, 
Bens. Bawoock, 








William A. Guest & (o. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


i ne 


J” THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


6,511,114 2: 
2,212,100 70 


Railroad Securities Negotiated, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 

L) gers the best possible guarantce fr safety and avoidance 

of danger at sea. 

The mst southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoii Ice and HEapLanps. 






Tons. Tons. 
 [SPAIN. .ccccees. soccceee 4871 CANAD A...000000004276 
EGYPT.. -5089  GREECTH, .. 3 
ITALY.. --.4340 THE QUEED 
FRANCE..... ..-3678 ENGLAND.. 
HOLLAND.,. +++--3847 HELVETIA. ~3970 
DENMARK ....000000023724 ERIN ...0.0c000000004040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool..........++e++++0$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly 1 educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, @ town, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

2 





‘The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





10 GLASGOW, LIVERPVOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Svare OF Pennsytvanta, | Stare or Nevapa, 
State or Vikginia, Srare oF Inviana, 
SvaTe oF Gronota, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
State or FLoniva, State or Lovistana, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday trom the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weex.y Saitinos in June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATE: OF PASSAGE, 

Cabins —$70 and $30, gold, ling to 
Return Tickets—g120 aud $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency, 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
Steerage ollice 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOUN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 

H. F. MAGER, No. 136 tate street, Boston. 

GEO. UW. LEAF, No. 551 Chestaut st., Philadelphia 








ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Ethiopia, Saturday ...Nov. 21|Elysia, Saturday....Dec. 12 
Utopia, Saturday.....Nov. 28, Victoria, Saturday.. Dec. 19 
Bolivia, Saturday....Dec. 5 | Ethiopia, Saturday..Dec, 26 


RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 

Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, di 0 dati 


t 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


GT Drafts issued for any amvunt at lowest rates. 








Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pauy’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 
HENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 


San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, $200, gcid. 


Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 








Coton, Capt. Z. L. Taser, Nov. 21, 12 noon. 
Acarvutco, Com. H. G. Guay, Dec. 5, 12 noon. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, | 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wil.iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 





FIVE DOLLARS /ER ANNUM in Advance. 


And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturaays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
, | follows: 

CHINA sc ccseee....cecccccccocecs cocesececescsenssDOc. 1 
VANCOUVER... ccccccccccsccceccssccscccssecccecs DOC, 12 


For freight and , or further information, apey at 
the Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


York. 
RUFOS HaTcH, M. J. BULLAY, 


Superintendent. 

















— —— 
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CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND }} EW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Hartor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and 5 day. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. ad ‘ 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 


21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


PROM N2W YORK Oa BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Chrough Balls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
otror roght and faba 

or Freight Cubin apply at the Company’s 

ry ipply pany 


ice,, 4 Howling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLY 





ing, N.Y. 
N, AGENT. 








“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 


Sleamers—FuomM PHILADELPHIA : 
KENILWORTH. eee 
















seercecccrseocceees LHURBDAY, Nov. 26 
INDIANA,.....0. ‘ “ Dec. 3 
*ABBOISFORD., ° # Dec. 10 
PENNSYLVANIA “ Dec. 17 
ILLINOIS nae 


. ” Dec. 24 

._,,, G@~ Rates of passage, payable in currency : 

Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 

: Steamers —— with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 

A - Steamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, 








sailing Twice a Monru. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


i Drafts on England and Ireland. 











“HAND BOOK” 


or 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N.Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons ot the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, AKKANSAS 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monrve County. 


Hevena, Ark,, August 17th, 1874. 


NEW YORE 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN SSS. 
Receive 1 FPOSIIS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
oaying INTEREST on DAILY BALANGES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING 1OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS ami FINANCIAL AGINCIES 
Keep transfer-books, rm gister STOCKS, and act as TKUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
ndividuals. 








WILLIAM H. FOSJER, Presidont 
AN OREW McKINNEY, Vic*-i'resident. 


GO: RECTORS: 


T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 


Ubaries Stanton 
John H. Cheever, 





4be Devison, Alexander E Orr 

were h, Wilham B. Ogden, 
ViliamH, Breeden Aaron Claflin, 
Fobn G. Hoyt, George ti. Brown, 
William roster, Jr., Christopher Meyer, 
3. M. Van Nors, G. P. Lowr: 
A. Mokm rT Wiliam H, Foster 

J°uN T. BANKER, Seeretary. 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


{STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nus- 
ben Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1878, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
ovated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


i138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 




















Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Vrinted from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cy(Lopxpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled * The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of disco’ very in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The move ment of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘Lhe civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large s to our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Africa. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent aud authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aum of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh open in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinet and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expeu- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experie.ce and enlarged 
knowledge. A 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
man ures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur. 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it is believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. 1t will be comple in sixteen 
large octavo volumes, each g about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE "F BINDING 

In extra Cloth, per vol..... 

In Library Leather, per vol.. 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vo 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......... 8 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per Vol........cccccceccseeslO OU 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes rti 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cycloprediz,, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, co» 
applicanon. 7 

Pirst-Clsss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addret 1<e Pyblishers, 


bv. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORR: 




























